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CHAPTER I. 

may's news. 

^^ ^^ E wet day in spring 
Colin and Neil Skene 
were at play in the 
barn at ■ Sweetwells, 
and a barn makes a 
first-rate playroom on 
a wet day. They were 
strong, bright - faced 
boys, with bare, brown 
legs for they wore 
kilts, as they were 
Scotch boys. Though 
their names were Colin 

and Neil, they were more often called Coll and Noll 

than anything else. 

' I say, I'm tired of this/ said Colin ; ' I wish it would 

clear up.' 

' I wish something would happen,' said Neil. 
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Just then a little girl, with a white cat in her arms, 
came running in. 

*Why, May! what have you been doing all this 
time ? We thought you were never coming, and we 
were just going off.' 

May sat down on a heap of straw, and as soon as 
she was able to speak — for she had lost her breath 
running so fast through the rain — she said one word : 
* Guess ! ' 

* Guess! — guess what.^' said Coll. 

* That's what you are to find out,* said May, ' but I 
am quite sure you will not, not if you guess all day.* 

*Well, then, you may as well let it out at once. 
May ; it is no use to waste time.' . 

' Yes, tell us what it is ; don't be a tease,' put in 
NolL 

* No, I will not tell till you have guessed three times 
at least.' 

The boys knew that Miss May would have her own 
way, and, as she was a dear little thing and a great pet, 
they began to guess. 

* Is it nice ? * said Coll. 

* I think so, but I'm not sure,— I hope so.' 

' Is it for us, or for father and mother ? ' said Noll. 

* For us all — but a great deal more for us.* 

* Oh, I know !' cried Coll ; * of course, it is a pony!* 
But May shook her head and said * No.' 

* Is it one thing or more ? Don't tell me what it is ; 
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I will find out myself/ said Noll, who did not like to 
be beaten. 

* It*s two ; and it*s a sort of thing we have never 
seen before/ said May, who was now burning to tell 
her grand news. 

The boys guessed all sorts of things : young pups, 
young turkeys, a new man, — but they were all wrong. 

* It's a boy and a girl,' said May at last. 

*A boy and a girl! — and you said we had never 
seen the sort of thing before. What do you mean, 
May ? ' said Colin. 

* No more we have ; it's a new kind of boy and 
girl. Now can't you guess ? ' 

* A new kind of boy and girl ! What do you mean. 
May ? You must tell us all now, there's a pet.* 

* It's cousins r said May, at last, making the word 
as long as ever she could. 

* Cousins ! you don't mean to say that Uncle Phil 
is going to bring Frank and Fanny to see us ? Oh, 
that is jolly ! I am glad ! I'm quite sure they will 
be nice if they are one bit like uncle/ cried Colin, 

* Yes, Frank and Fanny are coming, and they are 
going to stay a long, long time,' went on May, — 'a 
year or more ; uncle has to go in his ship to some 
place ever so far off. He has to find out the way to 
somewhere; I think the Queen, or some one very 
grand, has told him to go ; and he says he does not 
like to leave Frank and Fan at school for such a long 
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time, so they are to live with us all the while he is 
away. Father is going to London next week to fetch 
them, and mother says we must all be very kind to 
them ; but I shan't be the only girl any more,' said 
May, * and Tm not at all sure that I shall like it ; ' 
and she pulled a long face. 

* Oh yes, you will, May,' said hopeful Colin; *you see 
if you don't ! and of course you will always be the 
pet No fear ; Fan may be a nice girl — I've no doubt 
she is — but I'm quite sure she's not up to our May ; 
can she be, Noll ? ' 

' I should just think not ! ' said Noll. 

So May gave each of the boys a hug, and then they 
talked of all the fun they would have with their 
cousins from England. 

The great day which was to bring the cousins came 
at last. 

The three children had been on the look-out for the 
first glimpse of the dogcart for more than an hour. 
At last they caught sight of it a long way down the 
road. May ran to the house to tell her mother. 

*Here they are, mother!' she cried; *we can see 
them at last' 

Mrs. Skene came running out to the porch, but 
could see no sign of any one coming. 

* They will be here in no time,' said May ; ' they 
were at the smith's when I saw them.' 

'At the smith's! then they will not be here for ten 
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minutes, May/ said Mrs. Skene. ' Do you think you 
can wait all that time ? ' 

* I must/ said May. ' Oh, mother, what do you 
think Fanny will be like 1 ' 

* We shall know very soon now, my child ; I have 
little doubt that we shall soon love her very much if 
she is at all like her father and her dear mother.* 

* That was your sister, wasn't it } * asked May. 

. * Yes, dear, your aunt was my sister ; she died when 
Fanny was quite a wee baby. So we must all try to 
be very, very kind to Fanny, because she has no 
mother of her own, poor child.* 

* And we must be kind to Frank too, mustn't we } * 

* Of course, my dear ; they must be just like a new 
brother and sister to you all, and I hope you will all 
be very happy, good children.* 

Just then the sound of wheels could be heard 
between the trees, which were on each side of the 
road that led to the house. The next minute the 
dogcart stopped at the door, and Coll and Noll and 
a stable boy all came up close behind it. 

Frank and Fanny were soon helped down from 
their high seat by their uncle*s side in the dogcart. 
They were tall, fair children, their hair was light, 
and their skin looked very white beside their cousins* 
healthy, sunburnt faces. 

Fanny clung shyly to her uncle's side, but Frank 
went up to his aunt at once and said, — 
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* How do you do, auntie ? Are these my cousins ?* 

* Yes, Frank, these are your cousins, and I am sure 
you will soon be fine friends,' said Mrs. Skene. * And 
is this my niece ? ' she went on, drawing the little 
girl to her side and giving her a kiss. 

Coll and Noll and May stood in a group at first, 
staring at their cousins, but when their mother spoke 
they gained courage and came forward. 

'You are Colin, I know, — ^you are the tallest 
Uncle has told us all about you,* said Frank, who 
was not a bit shy like his sister, for he had been 
to a big boys' school. * I say, can you play 
cricket ? ' 

* No,' said Coll, ' but I can do lots of other things.' 

. It did not take the boys many minutes to make 
friends, they soon found lots to say. But Fanny 
held fast by her aunt's hand, and looked round her 
with a shy glance. 

* I am sure you must all be hungry,' said Mrs. 
Skene ; ' tea will be ready very soon.' 

* I'm glad of that, aunt,' said Frank ; ' we had a first- 
rate dinner at Perth, but I am ready to eat my fingers 
again by this time.' 

*Well, boys, take Frank to wash his hands, and. 
May, you take Fanny to see her room. And come 
down as soon as the bell rings,' said Mrs. Skene. 

So May took her cousin by the hand and led her 
up-stairs. But Fanny did not say one word. 
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* You are to sleep in my room/ said May ; * mother 
thought you would like that best.' 

It was a dear little room, all so fresh and pure 
and clean. There were two small white beds side by 
side. From the window was a fine view of the green 
hills and the blue sea. 

' Is that the North Sea ? ' said Fanny. It was the 
first word she had dared to speak.. 

*Yes, it is the North Sea. We look straight to 
the North Pole, only we cannot see so far,' said 
May. 

* I am glad of that,' said Fanny ; ' for my dear old 
Pups is going in his ship to find the way to the North 
Pole. I am so glad we look that way.' 

' Do you mean Uncle Phil t ' asked May. 

* I mean my father — but I call him my Pups. I 
don't know what I shall do without him, he is such a 
dear ;' and the child's eyes filled with tears. 

Now May had been the only girl at Sweetwells 
for so long that she had not been best pleased at the 
thought of a girl cousin coming, but when she saw 
the tears in Fanny's eyes she felt so sorry that she 
forgot all that, and put her arm round Fanny's neck. 

* We all mean to love you very, v6ry much,' she 
said, ' and to be very kind to you. You and Frank 
are to be our new brother and sister ; mother says so, 
— and mother is just as good as Uncle Phil.' 

* Pups told me so ; he said I should soon love aunt, 
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and I think so too ; she has a dear kind face/ said 
Fanny, drying her eyes. 

' And won't you love me too ? ' said May. 

Fanny looked at May with her soft blue eyes for a 
moment or two, and then said, * I will try.* 

Fanny was an only girl as well as May, and had 
always been her father's great pet. And she did not 
know, any more than May, how she would like to 
live with a girl cousin. So, as she had been taught 
always to speak the truth, she could not say more 
than that she would try. 

When Fanny took oTfF her hat and brushed her 
hair and washed her face, May saw that she was a 
very pretty little girl. And not only that she was 
pretty, but that she had a sweet smile on her fair face. 
And May thought to herself that no one could help 
loving such a child as her new cousin. 




CHAPTER II. 

MAKING FRIENDS- 

jbHEN tea was over Mr. Skene said he 
thought the young folks must be so tired 
that they would like to go to bed at once ; 
but Frank said he was not one bit tired now, he had 
had such a good tea, and he could not go to bed till 
he had been outside, 

' I have never been on a farm before m all my 
life,' he cried ; 'no more has Fanny, and we do so 
want to see what sort of a jolly place Sweetwells is.' 

' Well, well, be off with you, then ' said Mr. Skene. 

So all the children put on their hats and went out 
to see round the place. 

' I think it is lovely,' said Fanny, who had grown 
less shy by this time. 

It was very pretty ; there was no doubt of that. 
The house was a cottage with a porch at the front 
door and windows on each side. In front of the 
house were flower-beds and a green lawn, and at the 
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back was a terrace of green grass, from which one 
had a fine view of the sea. All round about were 
trees, and there was a flower-garden on one side, with 
trees all round it to keep off the cold winds, and 
there was also a large kitchen garden. Among the 
grass under the trees and on the terrace were 
numbers of sweet spring flowers in bloom. 

The children went first round the house and 
gardens, then they went to the stables and byres, and 
saw the horses and cattle get their supper. 

Fanny felt a little bit afraid at so many great 
cattle, for she thought some of them looked 
fierce. 

Her cousins laughed at her fears, and said that the 
creatures were all tied up, and could not touch her ; 
and that they would not hurt her anyhow, for they 
were all so tame. 

But Frank took his sister's hand and held it fast in 
his ; for he was a kind brother, and then she felt quite 
safe. 

By the time the creatures had all been fed, the 
English cousins were not sorry to go to bed, for they 
felt tired after their long journey. 

There were no lessons at first after the cousins 
from England came to Sweet wells. The children 
had a whole week given them to make friends, which 
they did long before the week was over. 

Fanny soon lost her shyness in a house where all 
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were sd kind to her, and May found it so nice to 
have a little girl of her own age to play with, that 
she forgot all about being jealous. 

As for Frank, he was at home at once, and soon 
made friends with all the living beings on the 
pierce, man, woman and child — horse, cow, dog, 
cat, or whatever else there might be. Frank was 
the oldest of the five children, and the rest soon 
learned to run after him and look upon him as a 
sort of hero. He was rather a tall boy for his age, 
with curly brown hair and merry-looking eyes that 
were often brimming over with mischief. He had 
high spirits and a very strong will of his own, and 
he could not bear to be thwarted. If he took it 
into his head to do a thing, do it he would in spite 
of what any one else said to him. He had not yet 
learned that old heads are wiser than young ones, 
and he had not been taught to yield, for he had no 
kind mother to train him, and Captain Hardy was 
so seldom at home, that when he had his children 
with him perhaps he spoilt them a little, and he could 
not bear to deny them anything. 

Fanny was a loving, gentle little thing. She too 
had high spirits, and was ready to follow wherever 
Frank led ; for she thought there was no such boy 
as her brother. 

Both Frank and Fanny loved their father beyond 

what words could say ; they thought him the best and 

B 
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bravest and most clever man in the world, and indeed 
be was wortby of tbeir love and pride. 

There was plenty to amuse the children at Sweet- 
wells for much longer than one week. Besides the 
cattle and horses and poultry, there were the mill, 
the bam, and the other farm buildings, and all the 



fields and gardens and little woods. Then beyond 
the farm land there was a lovely little glen 
where all sorts of wild-flowers and fetns grew ; a 
small stream ran through this glen, which always 
made pleasant music, and in one place the stream 
fell over some rocks and made a waterfall. 

The glen led down to the sea-shore, where the 
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stream ran into the sea. The cliffs were very high 
by the sea, and under the cliffs there was a funny 
little fishing village. 

It was one of the children's chief pleasures to run 
down the steep glen to the sea, and play on the 
beach, and watch the fishing-boats coming in and 
out. 

As Captain Hardy was a sailor, he had taught his 
children to love the sea, and Frank knew all about 
boats, and could tell his cousins the name of each 
rope and each sail of the little fishing^boats. 

When they were playing on the beach Frank and 
Fanny talked a great deal about their father, and 
told their cousins of the many strange sights he had 
seen on foreign seas — for he had been nearly all over 
the world. 

But talking of her father often made little Fanny 
sad, and she would sit down on the beach with her 
chin resting in her hand, looking out at the sea, till 
her blue eyes would fill with tears, and sometimes the 
tears would roll down her cheeks; for she knew it 
would be a long, long time before she could see that 
dear father again, — a year or more, he had said when 
he went away. 




CHAPTER III. 

FANNY'S FAMILY. 

^T the end of the week the boys were sent 
off to school at the nearest town. 

Once a fortnight Mr. Skene drove in to 
the market, where he talked with other farmers about 
crops and cattle, and he brought the boys home from 
Friday to Monday — for Friday was market-day. 
' Mrs. Skene taught the little girls herself; they had 
lessons between breakfast and dinner, except when 
the boys were at home ; then there were no lessons 
for any one, for there was always so much to show 
and to tell that they could hardly have given their 
minds to their books even if they had tried. 

The boys, of course, had to go all over the farm and 
see each beast upon it And they had to hear all the 
news of the place, for on a farm there is almost 
always some sort of news : there has been a new calf, 
or a new foal, or some cow has been ill, or some 
horse run away, or something or other. 
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Then, when they had heard all the home news, they 
had to tell all about school, what games they had 
had, atid what scrapes they had got into, ai\d who 
was at the top of the class and was likely to get the 
prize, and so on, for the little girls liked to hear all 
that their brothers had been doing. 

And besides all this seeing and hearing there were 
grand games to be played at, for Frank was a first- 
rate hand at making new games. So the timfc passed 
only too quickly when the boys came home. 

Fanny and May soon grew very fond of each other. 
May never felt dull now* when the boys were away at 
school, for she always had some one to learn with 
and to play with, and that made the time pass very 
quickly. 

Fanny had always been fond of pets, and now she 
had plenty of all sorts. She and May always had a 
run after breakfast, and, if the weather was fine, they 
spent the whole afternoon out of doors. 

The poultry were perhaps their greatest pets. As 
soon as the cocks and hens heard the children's voices, 
they came running up from all parts as fast as their 
legs could carry them, hoping for a little corn ; for 
they always seemed hungry, though they had plenty 
to eat. Many of them were so tame that they would 
eat out of the children's hands. 

One day Mrs. Skene said, * The Cochin-china hen is 
wanting to sit, so, if you like, Fanny, you may put 
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some eggs under her, and the chickens shall be yours 
when they come out' 

' Oh, that will be fun 1 ' cried Fanny, as she clapped 
her hands. 

So Mrs. Skene gave Fanny twelve eggs in a basket, 
and they made a black mark on each egg to know it, 
and went to find the hen. 

It was a large yellow hen, and she had hidden 
herself in a dark corner of a shed. Mrs. Skene held 
the hen while the children put the eggs under 
her. 

* Will they really turn into chickens, auntie ? ' 
asked Fanny. 

* Yes ; the hen will sit on the eggs for three weeks 
to keep them warm, and then you will have some 
chickens of your own.' 

Each morning, as soon as she was up, Fanny ran 
to look at her hen ; and there she always found her 
sitting quite still in the dark corner, keeping her eggs 
warm. She only came off once or twice a day to get 
some food ; but she never stayed off long enough to 
let the eggs get cold. Once each day she turned 
each egg. She was a wise hen, and knew just what 
she ought to do with her eggs. 

* I do wonder she does not get tired of sitting there 
all day, it must be so dull ! ' said Fanny; * Tm sure I 
could not sit still so long.* 

'Some hens do get tired of sitting so long,' said 
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Mrs. Skene, 'and they leave their eggs ; but then they 
have no dear little chickens.' 

One day, when Fanny and May went to look at the 
yellow hen, they found she had a friend with her. A 
grey hen had confie and sat down close beside her. 
They tried to drive the grey hen away, and make her 
sit somewhere else, but it was no good. She would 
go and sit close beside the yellow hen, and they could 
not get her to move. And there she sat quite still all 
the rest of the three weeks. 

At last the threeweeks wereended. Fanny had a look 
at her hen the last thing before she went to bed, and 
there the poor thing sat just as grave and still as ever. 

The next morning Fanny and May rose very early 
and ran out to the shed. They found the hens both 
in the old place, with the eggs beneath them. 

* No chickens ! ' cried Fanny ; * I don't think there 
will ever be any chickens.' 

* Yes, there will ; they will come soon,' said May, as 
she took one of the eggs gently from beneath the hen 
and held it to her ear. * I can hear it chirp ; you 
listen, Fanny, and you will hear it too.' 

Fanny held her breath while May put the egg to 
her ear, and she could just hear a faint sound of chirp, 
chirp, inside the egg. 

* That is the wee chicken,' said May. * But we must 
leave them now, and go in to breakfast; there is 
mother calling.' 
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The little girls ran up to Mrs. Skene, who stood in 
the porch calling them. 

*0h, auntie/ said Fanny, skipping with delight, 
• there really is a chicken inside one of my eggs ! Do 
you think it will ever be able to get out of the shell ? ' 

* Yes, I think it will, Fanny ; but you must come to 
breakfast now, and after school we will go again and 
look at the hens.' 

* Must I wait till after school } * said poor Fanny, 
with a long face. 

* Yes, dear,' said her aunt ; ' you must leave the eggs 
alone, you would only do harm by pulling them about.' 
. Lessons seemed very long to Fanny that day, but 
she tried to be a good girl, though she could not help 
speaking once or twice about her eggs. As soon as 
school was over she ran off without waiting to put 
away her books. 

It was not such a new thing to May to see young 
chickens, so she made the room quite tidy, and then 
ran after her cousin. 

Fanny was kneeling down in front of the hen. ' Oh, 
May,' she said, in a whisper, * I can hear such a noise ! 
Do tell me what it is ; I am afraid to touch.' 

May lifted up one of the hens, and there were a 
number of wee chickens. Such funny little things ! 

Fanny screamed with delight, and danced about. 
' Oh, the dear pets ! ' she cried. * Oh, what lots ! one, 
two, three, four, — why, there are eight ! ' 
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* There will be some more soon/ said wise May. * I 
think we had better leave them now/ 

* Oh, I must take them in to show to auntie/ said 
Fanny. 

' You must not touch them yet ; the hen will peck 
you/ said May. 

So Fanny ran off to tell her aunt, for she had 
grown very fond of her kind aunt by this time. 

Mrs. Skene came with Fanny to look at the chickens. 
' They are nice, healthy little things/ she said. * You 
must give them some food as soon as the rest are out.' 

By the end of the day all the twelve chickens were 
hatched, and the little girls gave them some soft food. 
They were funny little soft things, like balls of grey 
wool ; they all ran about round the hens, crying, 

* Chirp, chirp.' 

Both the hens seemed to think the chickens were 
theirs. They both spread out their wings, and cried 

* Cluck, cluck, cluck.' The chickens did not seem to 
know which was their mother. Some ran to one hen, and 
some ran to the other ; but most went to the yellow hen, 

'Twelve chickens do not want two hens to take 
care of them/ said Mrs. Skene ; * we must drive the 
grey hen away/ 

* Run away, Mrs. Grey, run away ! ' cried Fanny, as 
she shook her skirt at the hen and tried to drive it 
out of the shed. 

But the grey hen would not be driven away. As 
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soon as the children got her outside, she ran round 
their legs back into the shed, and spread out her 
wings and cried ' Cluck, cluck.' 

' Mrs. Yellow must be the mother, and Mrs. Grey 
the nurse,' said May. 

' Yes, that must l>e it,' said Fanny ; ' my chickens 
are very grand, they must have a nurse.' 

For a few days the chickens were kept inside the 



shed, as the ground was damp. May and Fanny spent 
most of their play-time watching their new pets. It 
was very funny to see the two hens. As soon as Mrs. 
Yellow sat down and spread out her wide wings, Mrs. 
Grey did the same close by her side, and cried ' Cluck, 
cluck, cluck,' with all her might But if Mrs. Yellow 
only said ' Cluck, cluck ' in quite a low tone, the 
chickens nearly all ran to her in spite of Mrs, Grey's 
loud call 
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Poor Mrs. Grey looked quite sad^ and called to the 
chicks till she was hoarse, but in vain ; she never 
could get niore than two or three at the outside to 
take shelter under her warm, soft wings. They liked 
best all to crowd close under Mrs. Yellow, and yet her 
wings were no warmer or no softer than poor Grey's. 

When the chickens were a few days old, the sun 
shone out so warm and bright that Mrs. Skene said 
she thought they might safely be let out for a 
run. So Fanny set the door of the shed wide open, 
and out walked Mrs. Yellow, with a slow, stately 
step, lifting her claws very high as she went ; close 
behind her ran all the twelve young chickens, and 
behind them came Mrs. Grey. 

They all seemed to enjoy being out of doors very 
much. The two mother hens scraped the ground 
with their feet and called ' Cluck, cluck,' and all the 
chicks ran round them and pecked at the earth. 
Then, when they were tired of running and scraping, 
Mrs. Yellow chose a warm, sunny spot in front of a 
shrub that kept off all the wind, and sat down and 
spread out her wide wings, and gave a gentle little 
call, and all the young chicks ran to her as fast as 
their little legs could run, and nestled under her wings. 
Mrs. Grey went on scraping for a minute or two, and 
tried to keep the chicks with her ; but it was no use, 
they all ran off to Mrs. Yellow. So then Mrs. Grey 
sat down too, and called very loud, * Cluck, cluck. 
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cluck/ but only two chickens came to her, and she 
had to be content 

From that day the chickens, with their two hens, 
always went out unless it was very wet They grew 
fast, and soon their little wings began to show, and 
after that their tails. 

At first they were afraid of Fanny and May, and as 
soon as they saw the children they ran up to the hens 
and hid beneath their wings ; but as they grew older 
the chickens saw that the little girls were their friends, 
and would not hurt them, but gave them nice food 
to eat, and as soon as the children's voices were to be 
heard, the chickens would run to them and cry, * Chirp^ 
chirp, chirp,' and it was very seldom that they did not 
get a little com. They soon became so tame that 
they would jump into Fanny's lap and eat out of her 
hand. 

I do not know why the chickens did not care for 
Mrs. Grey, for she was just as kind a mother as Mrs.' 
Yellow ; it may have been that her wings were not 
quite so soft and warm inside as Mrs. Yellow's ; but 
for some reason or other poor Mrs. Grey never could 
get them to love her and follow her as they did Mrs. 
Yellow ; though, if anything made them afraid, and 
she was near, they would run to her fast enough. 

When the maid went out to feed the poultry at 
morning and night, she used to call them so loud 
fhat they could hear her all over the place, and came 
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running from all parts, for somehow poultry are always 
hungry. The cocks came first, and they called the 
hens, and the hens called the chickens. 

The mother hens were so kind that they would not 
eat themselves till their chickens had had enough. 
They stood by the chickens and drove off the big 
cocks and hens that came in the way ; for the big 
ones would have trodden on the little chickens and 
killed them, if their mother had not taken care of 
them, they were all so eager to get as much food as 
they could. When they had had their supper, they 
all went to roost for the night, for the rule of the 
poultry-yard was — 

' Early to bed and early to rise.' 

In time Fanny's chickens became so big that there 
was not room for them all under the wings of Mrs. 
Yellow; still, very few of them would go to Mrs. Grey, 
though she did seem to say with her sad voice, * Why 
don't you come to me ? I have lots of room for you.* 
No ; they would rather crowd and crush each other 
under Mrs. Yellow, who spread her wings so wide that 
I think she must have hurt herself. But she did not 
seem to mind that. The more the chickens crowded 
under her, the better pleased she looked, and she 
made a soft, happy sound to herself, while poor Mrs. 
Grey's voice and face grew more sad. 

After some weeks the chickens became so big that 
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they could manage for themselves, and did not need 
any longer to be kept warm by their mother's wings, 
or be fought for at feeding time. They were big and 
strong enough to fight for themselves, and their 
feathers had grown thick enough to keep them warm. 
So, instead of sleeping in the shed with the mother 
hens, they went to the large poultry-house at night, 
and jumped on to the perches just like grown-up 
fowls. 

As soon as the chickens went away by themselves 
at night like this the mother hens did not care for 
them any more, and in a few days they would fight 
with their own chickens over the food, just as they 
would with any other fowls. Indeed, I believe they 
quite foi^ot that they ever had been their own 
chickens at all. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LION-SLAYER. 

Sell, and what shall we play at ? ' said 
Frank, as he sat on a gate swinging his 
legs, while the other children stood round 
about him. 

The boys had come home from school the night 
before ; they had spent all the morning going about 
the farm, and now there was a long afternoon for 
play. 

' Shall we have hare-and-hounds ? ' said Colin. 

' Or Puss-in-the-comer ? ' asked May. 

' Oh no ; those old games are so slow,' said Franks 
' Let's pretend we are some one else ; there's no fun 
in being ourselves, — we are always ourselves, you 
know.' 

' Oh yes,' chimed in Fanny ; ' it's much better fun to 
be some one else. Frank and I always pretend we 
are some one else.' 

' How do you do it ? ' asked Colin, 
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* Why, we are some great man, some one who has 
been somewhere and found out some country, or 
something of that sort, like Drake the sailor, you 
know, or Speke and "Grant, or some one of that sort. 
Sometimes we pretend to be papa.' 

' Weil, shall we do that to-day ? ' asked Neil, who 
felt rather puzzled at this new sort of game. 

Frank thought a little, then he said, * Suppose we 
are that fellow that killed the lions ; what's his name, 
Fanny } — the lion-slayer, you know.' 

* Gordon Gumming ? ' said Fanny. 

* Yes, Gordon Gumming ; we can pretend at being 
him much better here than we could at home.' 

* But we can't aU be Gordon Gumming,* said Colin. 
•Oh no,* put in Fanny; * Frank's always Gordon 

Gumming himself.' 

* Well, and what are we to be ? ' said Golin. 

* You be my friend, Golin. I don't think Gordon 
Gumming had a friend with him, though, so you must 
be my faithful servant. Those chaps that knock 
about the world always take a faithful servant with 
them, and the servants have just as much fun as the 
masters/ 

* And what shall I be ? ' asked Neil. 

*Well, you and the girls must sometimes be 
friendly natives ; and sometimes you must be lions 
and be slain, you know ; that's the fun of the game — 
slaying th6 lions. Fanny makes a first-rate lion, only 
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she can't roar quite loud enough to make the forest 
ring.' 

* ril roar loud enough/ cried Neil ; * will this do ? ' 
and he made a most fearful noise. 

' Yes, that's just the thing. Now suppose we start. 
We must have guns, or bows and arrows, and knap- 
sacks, Colin,' said Frank. 

* We've got some bows and arrows in the house,' 
said Colin. 

'While they are getting their luggage ready we 
had better begin to be natives,' said Fanny, who had 
often played at the game before, and was quite up to 
it. * Come along down the glen, and hide ourselves ; 
it is a sort of hide-and-seek game, you know.' 

So Fanny and May and Neil ran down the glen till 
they found a little hollow under a bank, which Fanny 
said would do for a hut. They waited there till they 
heard voices coming near. 

*Now,' said Fanny, *we must crouch under the 
bank for fear, as soon as we see them coming ; the 
natives are always afraid of white men, you know. 
And then, when we see they don't mean to harm us, ^ 
we must offer them salt, and after that we are bound 
to be friends and help them all we can.' 

Fanny had just said this, when they saw Frank's 
head appear above a bush. 

He drew back at sight of them, and said, in a very 
grand tone of voice, * My faithful Colin, what is that 
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I see in yonder rude day hut? None other than 
a native chief, with his unlovely squaws seated 
beside him. Think you, my Colin, will they do us 
harm ? ' 

* No, sir,' blurted out Colin, who was not yet up to 
the game. 

'Let us approach and test them,' said Frank, 
and he walked boldly up to the door of the hut, and 
lifted the bow and arrows which were slung to his 
side. 

Upon this Fanny ran forward and threw herself 
upon the ground at Frank's feet, crying, ' Wa-wa-wa- 
boobly-gar.' 

'Gubble, gubble-boobly-gar,' said Frank; and he 
turned to Colin and said, ' You see how nice it is I 
know a little of the native tongue ; this black-haired 
squaw craves our good-will, and I have told her not 
to fear, the white man will not harm her.' 

Then he pointed to Fanny with the tip of an arrow, 
and said, * Queebly qum — arise, thou woman of the 
ebon skin.* 

Upon this Fanny bent her head even lower, and 
kissed his feet, and told Neil and May they must do 
the same. Then she took up a pinch of dust which 
she held towards Colin. * This is salt, you know,* she 
said as she did so. 

Colin took a few grains of dust and put them to his 
lips. 
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Upon that Fanny began to dance about and to 
sing some words that had no sense. 

*You must dance and sing too/ she said to her 
fellow-natives, * for the white man has eaten our salt, 
and he cannot harm us now/ 

When the dance was over Frank said, 'Now, 
friendly natives, will you of your goodness prepare a 
feast for the homeless and hungry white man? and then 
we will all sleep till sunset, and at sunset we will sally 
forth to shoot the lordly lion, the king of the forest/ 

So Frank and Colin sat down, while the others 
plucked some leaves and picked up some stones, with 
which they made believe to make a feast. 

When the feast was done they all stretched them- 
selves at full length on the ground, and soon Frank 
began to snore. 

As soon as Frank began to snore, Fanny jumped 
to her feet and said, * Now they will sleep till sunset, 
and we must be lions. The lions always come down 
to the pools at sunset to drink, so we must find a 
pool, and then they will try to shoot us, and we must 
run away. Whoever gets caught is shot, and whoever 
gets home without being caught escapes ; that's the 
best part of the game ; we must dodge about and 
double, and make them run as far round as we can, 
and if a lion can get behind a man and spring upon 
him, then the man is killed. Do you think you will 
know how to play now ? * 
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' Oh yes, quite well,' said both May and Neil. 

' Now we must find a pool to drink, but we 
must not let them sec where it is. Where shall we 
go?' 

They hunted about a little while, and Neil said he 
thought they had Ijetter go to the foot of the water- 
fall, where there was a pool. 

So they scrambled down to this pool, and then 



they made themselves into lions by kneeling on all 
fours, ready for the hunters. 

' As soon as they come we must begin to lap the 
water,' said Fanny ; ' but we must not move till they 
fire the first shot, then we must all roar very loud and 
run away. It really is lovely playing at it here with 
real water and rocks and trees ; at home we had to 
make believe with chairs and tables, and we tie hairy 
ugs round us to make us into lions.' 
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The others had got quite into the spirit of the 
game by this time, and thought it lovely too. 

They had not been long at the pool before they 
heard a slight rustling in the bushes above them, and 
they all began to roar with all their might ; then came 
a sudden cracky cracky and the lions roared louder 
than ever. In a moment Frank sprang upon a rock 
almost close to them. 

*Now, quick, or they'll catch us!' said Fanny, 
and off she flew on the other side of the stream as 
fast as her feet could carry her along such a rough 
road. 

A fine scramble the lions had, up and down, between 
rocks, and behind bushes. The hunters made a hot 
pursuit, but they would not have slain even one lion, 
if May had not slipped her foot and fallen upon her 
knees for a moment — it was only a moment, but it 
lost her her life. Frank came pouncing down upon 
her, and killed her with a grand flourish. 

* Now you must fall down and die,' he said. 

' And what must I do then } ' asked May. 

' When you are dead } Why, I ought to carry you 
home on my back, but I'm afraid I can't manage 
that ; if you like you can be a friendly native again, 
and carry my bow and arrows for me.' 

It was really sunset before the hunt ended, and the 
children came home tired, dirty, and torn, but as 
merry and hungry as children could be. 
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' Oh, papa, we have had such a jolly game 1' shouted 
Colin, as he rushed into the house after his father. 
' We've been Gordon Gumming the lion-slayer. Oh, 
it's such fun hunting lions !' 

And while they had tea the children gave a graphic 
account of their lion hunt. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE lark's nest. 

3NE day Mr. Skene said, ' I am going round 
the land to have a look at things. You 
may come with me if you like, lassies.' 

So Fanny and May ran for their hats and went one 
on each side of Mr, Skene. 

' May I bring Tis with me ? * said May. 

' Not to-day ; I have something to show you that I 
do not wish Tis to see,' said Mr. Skene. 

So Tis had to be shut in-doors, or she would have 
run after them. Tis was May's pet cat. 

First they looked at the com, which had just 
begun to show above the ground. The little girls 
had seen the seed put into the bare ground only 
a short time before, and now the fields were green. 

Then they looked at the cattle all eating away in 
the long thick grass. Most of the beasts were quite 
tame, and came up to be patted as soon as they saw 
Mr. Skene and the children. 
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At first Fanny was afraid of the cattle, and caught 
fast by her uncle's hand when they came so near. 
But when she saw May stroke their noses, and that 
they stood quite still and did not try to hurt her, she 
took courage, and gave one a timid pat too. You see 
no one at Sweetwells ever hurt these poor ^beasts, or 
was unkind to them in any way, and that made them 
all so tame. 

When they had looked at all the cattle they went 
on to the next field. 

* Now I will show you my secret,' said Mr. Skene. 
And he walked along slowly, looking at the ground. 

At last he came to a white stone. 

*Now do not speak or make any noise,' he said, 
* but look.' 

Then he knelt down on the ground and very gently 
moved some tall grass aside, and there was a little 
nest with three tiny birds in it. 

* Oh, they are young larks ! * said May, in a 
whisper. 

And that moment they could hear a lark singing 
overhead in the clear blue sky. 

The birds were very small, and had no feathers 
yet ; they were brown, just the colour of the earth, 
so that unless you looked quite close you would 
not notice them. 

Mr. Skene made a chirping sound, and all the three 
little birds opened their yellow bills quite wide. 
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' Now let us watch,' said he, ' and see what will 
happen.' 

They sat quite still on the grass for some time, and 
at last the mother lark came flying down to the nest 
At once the three yellow bills were wide open ; she 
dropped some food into each, and then flew away to 
find more. 



' What sweet little things they are I ' said Fanny. 
' We will come to look at them very often, won't we, 
May?' 

' No, you must not come too often, my dears, or 
you will frighten the mother bird, and she will forsake 
them ; you must promise not to come near them, 
except when I bring you,' said Mr. Skene. ' I have 
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told the men not to put any of the cattle in this field 
till the young birds are fledged and can fly away.* 

* What is fledged, uncle ? ' asked Fanny. 

* Till their feathers have grown and their wings are 
strong enough to fly.' 

* And why won't you let the cattle come into the 
field till they can fly ? ' 

* For fear they should tread upon the nest and kill 
the young birds, and that would make me sorry, for 
I like to hear the larks singing in the sky all day 
long.' 

* So do I, uncle,' said Fanny ; ' it makes me feel 
glad.' And she began to sing and skip about. 

Each day Mr. Skene took the little girls with him 
to have a look at the young larks in their lowly nest. 
Their feathers and wings soon began to grow. 

* I wish they would be quick and fly away,' said 
one of the men ; * the grass is so long and thick in 
that field I shall be glad to see the beasts turned 
into it.' 

*You will not have to wait much longer, John,' 
said Mr. Skene ; * the young birds will be off in a day 
or two now.* 

And Mr. Skene was right. Two days after that 
they went to look at the birds, but they were gone ! 
The tiny nest was empty. 

' Oh, uncle,' cried Fanny, * where are they gone ? ' 

* Flown away, little Fanny.' 
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* And won't they come back again ? * 

*No, they do not want the nest any longer now. 
They can fly about and find food for themselves.' 

* And shall we never see them any more ? ' 

* We shall hear them singing, dear child, and that 
will be better.' 

As they were coming back to the house they met 
Alec the grieve, and Mr. Skene said, * You may turn 
the beasts into the end field now, Alec; the birds 
have flown.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

MAY'S PET. 

E greatest pet that May 

had was her little white 

cat Its name was Tis, 

and it was such a tame cat 

that no child could help 

loving it It ran after 

her wherever she went, 

just like a dog. It would 

go all round the farm 

with.her and Fanny. At meal-times Tis liked to sit 

on the corner of May's chair, and when she had done 

eating herself, May let Tis eat some scraps out of her 

plate. 

Tis was very fond of Mr. Skene as well as of May, 
and would follow him quite a long way on the road, 
and when he sat down in his great arm-chair to rest, 
there was nothing Tis liked more than to climb on to 
his shoulder or sit on his knee and lick his beard. 
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Mr. Skene did not care for having his beard washed 
by Tis, and drove her off, but as fast as he drove her 
away up she sprang again, and began washing and 
licking as fast as ever, with her little red tongue. 
You see Tis was a cat that liked to have her own 
way. 

One morning Tis did not come in to get her 
breakfast. May ran to the door to call her, but no 
Tis came. 

After school, as it was a wet day, Fanny and May 
went to play in the barn among the hay ; and there, 
in a corner, on a nice soft bed of hay, they found Tis. 

' Oh, you darling ! ' cried May ; * so there you are ! 
you know how to take care of yourself on a wet day. 
But why did not you come in to get your breakfast? ' 

Tis looked at May with very round eyes and said, 
* Miew, miew,' but she did not jump into her young 
mistress's arms, as her custom was. 

So May stooped down and lifted up her pet, and 
there she found the smallest little kitten in the world. 

May and Fanny were full of delight at the sight of 
this new pet. They called it a dear and a love. 
May took the kitten into her lap to look at all its 
beauties, but Tis sprang after it, and caught it with 
her mouth by the back of its neck, and put it back 
on the bed of hay. 

' Oh, we must show it to auntie/ said Fanny ; * Tm 
sure auntie will love it.* 
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' Yes, we must show it to mother/ said May. 

So Fanny took the cat in her arms, and May took 
the wee kitten in her apron, and they ran through the 
rain to the house. 

* Oh, mother dear, do come quick ! we have such a 
lovely thing to show you 1 ' cried May. 

'Well, what is this lovely thing?' asked Mrs. 
Skene, with a pleasant laugh. 4 almost think I can 
guess.* 

* Oh, do try to guess, auntie 1 ' said Fanny. 

* It's not a dog, is it ? ' 

* No, no ! ' shouted the children. 

* Is it a cat } * 

* Not quite a cat.' 
' A kitten .? ' 

* Yes, a darling wee pet of a kitten.' 

Mrs. Skene looked at the kitten, and then told the 
children to take it back to the barn, and put a plate 
of sop beside Tis. 

Poor Tis did not at all like having her kitten taken 
away from her. She kept crying, * Miew, miew,' in a 
dismal tone ; and the little kitten turned its head 
about in a helpless way, for it. was quite blind, and 
every now and then gave a squeak. 

When Tis was put back to her bed, and had her 
kitten all safe beside her once more, she began to 
purr with all her might, and she seemed very proud 
of her baby kitten. 
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For some days Tis would not leave her kitten at 
all, and at first she did not like any one to touch it ; 
but she soon learned that May and Fanny would not 
hurt it, so, in time, she let them take it up in their 
arms and stroke and kiss it without even saying 
* Miew.* 

One night May and Fanny were going round the 
fields with Mr. Skene to look at all the cattle, when 
Tis came running after them in her old way. She 
ran up and down, and seemed quite glad to be out in 
the fields once more. 

* Go home, go home, Tis,' said Fanny ; * what will 
poor little kit do without you ? ' 

But Tis would not go home. She wanted a walk 
as well as the little girls. 

The next day Tis came in to breakfast, and took 
her old place on the corner of May's chair. After 
breakfast the children went out to have a look at the 
kitten, but it was gone. They hunted all over the 
barn, but the kitten was not there. They searched in 
every place they could think of, but the kitten was 
nowhere to be found. At last they made up their 
minds that the kitten was lost, and poor May was 
ready to cry. There were some weasels or ferrets 
about, who sometimes stole a chicken, and as there was 
not the least trace of the kitten left, they made sure that 
it must have been eaten by one of these creatures. 

May thought that Tis must feel very sad at having 
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lost her kitten, so she petted her more than ever, and 
would take the cat with her wherever she went 

The poor cat did not seem happy, and kept on 
mewing all day, and when she was shut up in a 
room she always sat close to the door, and ran out 
as soon as any one came in or out. 

* Poor thing,she is fretting about her kitten,* said May. 

And all thought the same, — that Tis could not 
get over the loss of her kitten, for she was always 
running up-stairs as though in search of it 

It was nearly a week since the kitten had been lost, 
when Mrs. Skene sent May to the spare bedroom to 
get something out of one of the drawers. 

The spare bed had not been slept in for some time, 
as no friend had been staying lately at Sweetwells. 

May was just going to open the drawer when she 
was startled by hearing a strange little noise. She 
stood still to listen, and it came again. 

May was but a little girl, and it was such a strange 
sound that it made her almost afraid. 

Fanny was in their own room on the other side of 
the passage, so May called, * Fanny, Fanny, do come 
here ! there is such a funny noise in this room ! ' 

Fanny came at once, and the two children stood 
still to listen. In a minute there came a faint sound 
of squeak, squeak. 

*0h, May, what can it be?' said Fanny, in a 
whisper. * I will run and call auntie.* 
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' Wait a minute, — it seems to come from the bed/ 
said May. 

So they waited for a minute or two, and then they 
saw the cover of the bed begin to move. 

* There is something moving in the bed,' said Fanny, 
in a whisper. 

Whatever the thing was, it was very small and 
moved very slowly. 

* I will look,' said Fanny, and she went on tip-toe 
to the bedside and lifted up the cover, and there, 
what did she see but the lost kitten. 

* Oh, the sly old Tis ! ' cried May ; * why, she must 
have had the kitten hidden here all the time.' 

At that moment a * miew ' came at the door, and in 
walked Tis. She jumped into the bed, and put her 
paws round the kitten, and began to lick it all ove 
and purr very loud. Then she looked at May and 
Fanny, and said, *Miew, miew,' as much as to say, 
' See, I have cheated you all ; I knew where my kitten 
was all the time.' 

The children ran down-stairs to tell Mrs. Skene 
what they had found, and she came with them to 
look at the lost kitten. 

* We cannot let it stay here,' she said ; * Tis has made 
the bed in quite a mess with her dirty feet' 

So she found a box, and made a soft bed of 

wadding, and laid the kitten in that, and the children 

put it in the schoolroom. 

D 
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Tis was quite content with this new bed for her 
kitten. She sat in the box most of the day, as happy 
as a cat could be, now she had her kitten and her 
mistress too. 

When the maid came in to call the little girls in 
the morning, Tis often ran in after her and jumped 
into May's bed. She used to wait on the mat out- 
side the door till Jean, the maid, came to open it. 

One morning, when Jean came, she found Tis and 
her kitten both on the mat. Tis had brought the 
poor kitten all the way up-stairs, and she jumped 
with it in her mouth on to May's bed. The kitten 
was getting so fat by this time that Tis could hardly 
lift it, for she was but a small cat herself. 

That night, when the children went to bed, they 
took the cat's box up with them, and put it in the 
corner of the room. 

Tis seemed to be fast asleep when they got into 
bed, but in a little while they heard her scrambling 
out of the box and running across the floor, and then 
give a jump to get on to May's bed. As she jumped, 
they heard something fall thump on to the floor. It 
was the poor little kitten. Tis had it in her mouth 
and had let it fall as she was jumping. But Tis was 
not going to be beaten ; back she went and picked up 
the kitten, and this time she jumped with it safely 
in her mouth and laid it on the pillow beside May, 
and then she began her song of purr, purr, purr. 
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But May could not sleep with such a loud song 
going on close at her ear, so she had to get out of 
bed and put the cat and kitten back into the box, 
and she did not bring them into her bedroom again 
at night. 

Tis soon found that May was just as kind to her 
baby kitten as she was herself, so, when she grew 
tired of sitting with it in the box, and wanted to run 
outside and give her legs a stretch, she used to carry 
the kitten to May, and sit on the floor in front of 
her, saying, ' Miew, miew.* May knew quite well that 
pussy meant to say, ' Please, May, will you take care 
of my kitten while I go for a run ? * So May used 
to lift the wee kitten into her lap, and put it into the 
pocket of her apron, and there it would lie quite still 
and fast asleep till its mother came back. 

* We must give the kitten a name,' said May one 
day. 'What shall we call it, mamma } ' 

*You and Fanny must choose a name,' said Mrs. 
Skene ; * and I think it should be Fanny's cat, don't 
you, May } ' 

* Yes, mamma ; I will run and fetch Fanny, and tell 
her that it is to be her kitten, and that she must 
choose a name for it herself.' 

Off ran May with her two cats in her arms, and 
soon she found her cousin reading a story-book ir 
the schoolroom. 

'Look here, Fanny!' cried May; *I am going to 
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give the kitten to you, to be your own cat, and you 
are to give it a name.' 

Fanny was quite pleased with May's present, and 
took the little kitten into her arms, and stroked and 
kissed it. 

After talking over the matter for a long time, the 
little girls settled that the kitten should be called 
Peter Piper, and Fanny found a bit of blue ribbon, 
which she tied round Peter's neck. She thought blue 
was the colour to suit him best, because his coat wa3 
yellow and white. 

Master Peter Piper soon became as great a pet as 
Mistress Tis herself, and when he grew big enough 
he used to follow the little girls about just as Tis 
did. 

Tis was very fond of her son Peter, and taught him 
all she knew herself. I am sorry to say that some of 
the things she taught him to do were very naughty 
things. 

Now, I must tell you that, though Tis was a good, 
nice cat in most ways, she was a great thief. She 
had often and often had a good beating from the 
cook for stealing food from the larder, but all the 
beating had not made her honest, it had only taught 
her to be sly. Tis must have had a very -quick nose, 
for she could smell anything nice to eat even through 
a closed door, and she would wait in a dark comer 
for ever so long watching, and as soon as she saw the 
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door open she would run in to see what she could 
find, and she taught her son to do the same. Most 
cats are very fond of cream and butter, and so 
was Tis. 

Now, sometimes there was no one in the room 
when Jean laid the table for breakfast or tea, and 
she would go away and leave the two cats fast 
asleep on the rug before the fire. At least, they 
seemed to be fast asleep, but often it was only one 
of Tis's sly tricks. The moment Jean's back was 
turned, she would say to Peter, in cat language, 
* Come, my son, follow me.' 

Then she would jump on to a chair, and from the 
chair on to the table, and begin to lap cream out of 
the jug as fast as her little red tongue could go. And 
you may be sure that Peter soon learned to do the 
same. Then, if she heard any one coming, Tis would 
seize a ball of butter in her mouth, and jump back to 
her place before the fire, and look as sleepy as though 
she had not stirred for an hour. 

Besides teaching Peter to steal, Tis taught him to 
catch mice and poor little dickey-birds. She ran up 
the tree first, and called to Peter to follow her ; and 
he soon learned to climb the trees as well as his 
mother, and to sit on a branch watching the little 
birds hopping about, till one came near enough 
for him to spring at, and catch with his cruel 
claws. 
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One day Fanny came running in to her aunt 
with very red cheeks and very angry eyes full of 
tears. 

'Why, Fanny, what is the matter?' asked Mrs. 
Skene. 

'It is that nasty, horrid Peter!' cried Fanny; *I 
shall never, never love him again ! ' 

* What has he done } ' asked her aunt. 

*He has killed the dear darling little robin red- 
breast, that sang so sweetly, and was so tame.' 

* Killed the poor little robin ! I am sorry for that,' 
said Mrs. Skene. 

At that moment Peter himself came into the 
room, licking his lips after his feast on poor cock 
robin. When he saw Fanny, he began to rub his 
head against her legs, to show her how fond he was 
of her. 

* Go away, you cruel, wicked cat ! ' cried Fanny ; 
'don't come near me; you shan't be my cat any 
more.' And she drove him out of the room. 

Peter ran away, feeling very much puzzled ; he did 
not know why his young mistress was so angry with 
him, for he had not been stealing anything off the 
table or out of the larder. He knew quite well that 
it was naughty to steal, but he had not learned that it 
was naughty to catch birds. 

* It seems very cruel to us to catch the pretty harm- 
less little birds,' said Mrs. Skene ; * but, you see, 
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Fanny dear, it is a cat's nature, and I don't suppose 
it is any more cruel of a cat to catch a bird, than it is 
to catch a mouse.' 

' But the birds are so pretty, and they do sing so 
sweetly,' said Fanny. 

*Yes, ray dear, I know they do, and I am very 
sorry the poor little robin is dead ; but I do not 
suppose cats have eyes to see their beauty, or ears to 
hear the sweetness of their songs. They look upon 
birds and mice as their proper food, and catch them 
with no more wish to be cruel than the cocks and 
hens have when they pick up the worms, or than 
the butcher has when he kills a sheep for our 
dinner.' 

This was a new thought to Fanny, and she said 
she would try to forgive Peter. 

* But I don't feel as though I could love him again 
so much as I did,' she said. And it was some days 
before the kitten was quite taken into favour again. 
Indeed, if Fanny had not got a fright about him, I 
don't know that he would ever have been such a pet 
again. 

One morning, when Jean came to call the little 
girls, Tis came running in at her heels, as her custom 
was, and sprang upon May's bed and began her 
morning song of ' purr, purr, purr,' but no Peter came 
after her. 

' I suppose, as it is a cold morning, he is keeping 
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himself warm by the fire/ said Fanny. * I never knew 
such a cat for fires/ 

But there was no Peter by the fire, and, in fact, no 
Peter to be seen all day. 

In vain Fanny ran into every room, and then all 
round outside the house, calling 'Pete, Petel' he 
never came. 

Then she and May went to look in the byres, for 
the cats were rather fond of finding a soft bed of 
straw in the byres. And then, when the maids came 
to milk the cows, they often got a drop of warm new 
milk, which was a treat. 

But there was no Peter in the byres. 

' Have you seen the kitten } ' asked May of the 
stable-boy. 

*0h yes, I saw him last night run off down the 
glen with a lot of strange cats,' said the boy. 

Now there were a number of strange wild cats 
living in the glen, and sometimes they came up 
to Sweetwells to see if they could find anything 
worth catching there, or to have a fight with Tis, 
for Tis would not make friends with these wild 
cats. 

' Well, I did not think Peter would run away with 
the wild cats,* said Fanny ; * he was so tame, and 
seemed so fond of me.' 

No one was willing to believe that Peter would do 
such a thing, but, as he did not appear all day or all 
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night, at last they all made up their minds that the 
boy must be right. 

'And how cold poor Peter will be out there all 
night in the open air, with no warm bed and no 
supper/ said Fanny, when she saw Tis curl herself up 
on her warm fluffy mat for the night ; and Fanny had 
such a soft heart that she felt almost ready to cry, as 
she thought of her little pet out in the wind and rain, 
for it was a stormy night. 

The next day, when the little girls went up to their 
room to make themselves tidy for dinner, they 
thought they heard a faint sound of * miew, miew.' 

* I do believe that is Peter's voice,' said Fanny, in a 
joyful tone. 

They both stood still to listen, and the sound came 
again : a very faint * miew,' as if the cat were in 
distress. 

They looked under the bed, and in all the drawers 
and cupboards. They hunted in every hole and 
corner, but could see no sign of Peter, though the 
faint raiewing did not cease. 

While they were in the midst of their search, the 
dinner-bell rang, and neither of the children were 
ready ; so they had to run down just as they were, 
with rough heads and not very clean hands, for Mr. 
Skene did not like to be kept waiting for his 
dinner. 

'Why, children, what have you been doing with 
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yourselves up-stairs?' said Mrs. Skene; *I am sure 
you went up in plenty of time to dress.' 

'Yes, auntie/ said Fanny; 'but we heard Peter 
squeaking, and we have been looking for him. I am 
so afraid he will die before I find him ! I wish I might 
go on hunting for him, instead of eating my dinner.' 

* No, you go on with your dinner, Fanny ; Jean may 
go up and see if she can find him ; we will wait on 
ourselves.' 

Jean went up and stayed a good while, but at last 
she came down to say she could not find Peter any- 
where, and that he had left off crying, so she did not 
know where to look. So she cleared away the meat, 
and brought up the pudding, which the children ate 
in a great hurry, and then ran off to renew their search 
for lost Peter. 

In a minute or two Mrs. Skene joined them. 

' Stand still and listen,' she said. 

They did so, but could hear no sound. 

' Now you call him, Fanny ; he knows your voice 
best,' said Mrs. Skene. 

So Fanny cried, ' Pete, Pete ! ' 

In a moment came a faint little squeak. 

' The sound comes from the drying-loft,' said Mrs. 
Skene. 

So they all went into the drying-loft, which was a 
long room with a skylight at each end, where the 
clothes were hung to dry in wet weather. There were 
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some cupboards in it, and a good many trunks and 
boxes round the walls. 

* Now call again/ said Mrs. Skene. 
Again Fanny called, * Pete, Pete 1 ' 

And again came the little cry, ' Miew, miew.* 

* It comes from that comer,' said Mrs. Skene. 

The children ran to the corner, and began pulling 
down some rolls of carpet and floorcloth. While 
they were pulling the things about in a great hurry, 
Mrs. Skene went up to a large trunk and lifted the 
lid — and out jumped Peter ! 

Oh, how glad the poor little cat was to be let out of 
his dark prison, and how glad Fanny was to have her 
pet in her arms once more. She ran down-stairs, 
holding him very tight, for fear he should escape 
again, and begged some bits of meat and a little good 
cream of Betty the cook. And then she put him 
down before the schoolroom fire to have a good meal 
after his long fast of two days. 

* However could he have got into that great box, 
and shut down the heavy lid ? ' said May. 

*Why, miss,' said Jean, 'he must have come up 
after me the other day when I went to the box to get 
out some curtains. You know how he does follow 
one about. I mind that I went up and took the 
curtains out of the box before it was quite light, for I 
wanted to hang them up before breakfast ; and I did 
not see the cat, you see, miss, for I was in a great 
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hurry. But, now I come to think of it, I do believe 
he was lying on the mat outside your door as I 
passed it on my way to the loft.' 

After that Peter became a greater pet than ever, 
and he never showed the least wish to run away with 
wild cats and live in the glen. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JOCK THE WHITE TURKEY, 

JLEASE, ma'am/ said Jean one day, 'here's 
Jim Gaul come with a white turkey ; he 
says you told him you would buy it 
because it is one he brought up himself.' 

'So I did,' said Mrs. Skene. 'Jim is a good boy 
and tries to help his mother ; he makes enough money 
with his chickens to buy his own clothes. Come, 
children, let us go and see what the turkey is like.' 

So May and Fanny went with Mrs. Skene to the 
kitchen, where they found a fair-headed freckled boy 
standing with a white turkey under his arm. 

'Well, Jim, so you have brought me a turkey?' 
said Mrs. Skene. 

'Yes,' said Jim, without moving. He was a good, 
honest boy, but he had not learned to be very polite. 
' You said you'd buy it.' 

' So I did,' said Mrs. Skene. ' Let me see what sort 
of a bird it is.' 
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' It's a fine bird ; I bet you haven't the like at 
Sweetwells,' said Jim, as he put the turkey on the 
floor. 

But, as the bird's legs were tied to each other, the 
poor thing of course could not stand, and it fell 
down flat on its side with a loud scream of ' Gobble, 
gobble.' 

'And what is the price of the bird?' asked Mrs. 
Skene. 



'Sevenpence the pound is the price in the town,' 
said Jim. 

' If you sell him by the pound we had better weigh 
him,' said Mrs. Skene. 

With some trouble the turkey was put into the 
scales, but he struggled so that it was no easy matter 
to weigh him. 

He weighs twelve pounds as near as we can tell,' 
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said Mrs. Skene; 'so the price would be seven 
shillings.' 

Jim spent about five minutes counting on his fingers, 
and then said, * Yes — seven shillings.* 

'Well, then, I will give you eight, as you are a 
good son to your mother,' said Mrs. Skene. 

Jim took the eight shillings without a word, and 
was going off, but Mrs. Skene stopped him and told 
the servants to give him a basin of hot soup and 
something to eat, and she had the turkey put into the 
fowl-house, where it seemed very glad to have the 
string taken off its legs and be able to run about 
once more. It spread out its round tail, which was 
just like a fan, and stuck up all its feathers, and 
strutted up and down, calling out * Gobble, gobble, 
gobble,' as loud as it could cry. 

*0h, mother dear, what a lovely turkey!' said May 
' You will not have it killed, will you ? — I did so want 
a white turkey ! ' 

'Well, May, as it is so very white, I think we 
must keep it,' said Mrs. Skene ; ' it really would be 
a shame to kill it And, besides, it is not at all fat ; 
I daresay Jim Gaul could not afford to give it much 
to eat* 

* We will call it Jock,* said May ; * don't you think 
Jock is the best name for a turkey, mother } ' 

' I think it is a very good name, dear,' said Mrs. 
Skene. So that was settled. 
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Master Jock grew very fast on the good food at 
Sweetwells, and soon he was quite the show of the 
poultry yard. His body and tail were quite white, 
without one spot on them, his head was red, and 
his long neck was a kind of pale bluey-pink when 
he was quiet ; but when he got angry his whole 
head and neck turned bright scarlet, and Jock was 
very often angry, for he had not at all a sweet 
temper. 

The boys were very fond of teazing him ; they ran 
after him calling, 'Hiss, hiss,' and that always 
made him in a rage. He would fly after them, crying, 
* Gobble, gobble, gobble,' stretching out his long red 
neck, and trying to peck their backs and legs. As 
soon as he saw the boys his neck turned scarlet, and 
he flew at them ; but he never flew at Fanny and 
May ; instead of that, when they came out, he spread 
out his round tail, and set up all his feathers, and 
strutted up and down before them, making a funny 
hissing noise, and looking as proud as he could. 
' Issss — issss — issss,' he said, which meant, * Do pray 
admire me ; am I not a fine bird } ' And he was so 
tame with them that he would pick the grains of corn 
out of the palms of their hands. He was not tame 
with any one but Mrs. Skene and the two little girls ; 
he was so fierce to all strangers that the children that 
came up from the village with fish were quite afraid 
when they saw him, and always ran away from him. 
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I think that made him worse, for. he always flew at 
any one that was afraid of him. 

In time Jock had grown so big and strong that he 
began to fight all the cocks and hens ; and, as he was 
so much bigger than they, he often hurt them very 
much. 

*This will never do,' said Mrs. Skene one day, 
when the cook showed her a poor cock, whose eye 
Jock had pecked out ; * we must not let Jock go on 
like this.' 

* I think, ma'am, if you got him a wife he would not 
be so cruel to the other birds,' said the cook. 

* I think you are right, Betty,' said Mrs. Skene ; * if 
he had a wife of his own, perhaps he would be more 
happy. Children, if you like, you may go over and 
ask Mrs. Gaul if she has a turkey-hen to sell ; I should 
like a white one best.' 

The children were quite pleased, and went that 
very day to the Gauls' little farm. 

They found Mrs. Gaul in the yard, feeding her 
poultry, and gave their message. 

' I am so sorry that I have no more white 
turkeys,' she said ; * but here is a pretty grey hen ; 
if that would please Mistress Skene she is hearty 
welcome.' 

It was a very pretty bird, speckled grey and white 

with a small, graceful head and neck. 

Fanny and May both thought Mrs. Skene would 

E 
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be pleased with the grey hen, and Mrs. Gaul said she 
would send her Jim across with it as soon as he 
came home from school. 

Then, when May and Fanny had looked at all the 
poultry, and seen the fat pig, Mrs. Gaul made them 
come inside the house, to have some cakes and honey 
and a drink of milk. 

The little girls knew that Mrs. Gaul would be hurt 
if they did not accept her kindness, because she was 
poor, so they said, 'Thank you,' and went in at 
once. 

It was a tiny house of two rooms, built of mud or 
clay ; it had a thatched roof, and the rooms were very 
low and dark, for the windows were very small, and 
would not open. There was a wide chimney, and a 
fire of peats was burning on the hearth, with a great 
. black pot hanging over it 

Fanny had never been into such a house before, 
and looked round her to see what it was like. 

On a low seat beside the fire sat a very, very old 
woman, in a white cap, knitting stockings and 
rocking a cradle. It was a wooden cradle, and the 
baby was tied into it with a piece of cord twisted 
round and round. 

Mrs. Gaul laughed when she saw Fanny looking 
about her. 

' It's just a but and a ben, you see, miss,' she said ; 
, but we were all born and bred in it — Granny and alL 
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Granny is well on for a hundred, but she's as keen as 
ever she was ; ain't you, Granny ? ' 

'Ay, ay, as keen as ever,' laughed the old 
woman. 

Mrs. Gaul gave each of the little girls a piece of 
oat cake spread with nice honey, and a drink of milk, 
and then she told them to make haste home before it 
grew dark. 

Betty was right. Jock was not so cruel to the 
other fowls after he had a wife of his own. 

The grey hen was a quiet, gentle bird, and ran about 
after her big husband all day long under the trees, 
and he spread out his tail and set up his feathers 
more than ever, and strutted up and down before her, 
screaming, 'Gobble, gobble, gobble,' from morning 
till night. 

Nearly every day the grey turkey hen laid a large 
speckled egg. 

Mr. Skene liked the turkey's eggs better than any- 
thing else for breakfast, so Fanny and May went each 
day to look for one, and all through the summer they 
seldom missed finding one. 

One day in the autumn Betty came to Mrs. Skene 
in great distress, and said, * Oh, ma'am, I do believe 
the turkey hen has drowned herself in the well! I 
have not seen a sign of her for two or three days. 
Jean and I have hunted all over the place, but we 
cannot find her, high or low.' 
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'And we have not found any eggs for two or three 
weeks, I am sure/ said May. 

* Then I daresay she has hidden her eggs in some 
out-of-the-way place,' said Mrs. Skene. 'Turkeys 
often do that ; they do not like to have all their eggs 
taken ; and I should not wonder if she came back 
with some little turkeys some day.' 

But Betty was quite sure that she must be drowned 
in the well, or starved to death. 

After lessons, Fanny and May had a hunt for the 
turkey hen, but they could not find her, any more 
than Betty and Jean. 

The next day they were having a run outside, for 
the weather was getting rather cold, when they heard 
a strange noise beside them, and there was the 
speckled hen, looking very thin and ill. 

They ran at once to get her some nice food, which 
the poor thing ate up very fast ;' she really seemed to 
be nearly starved. 

May and Fanny stood out of sight to watch what 
she would do when she had eaten her food. 

She walked up and down for a little while, and 
peeped about, as though to make sure that no one 
was looking, and then she went slowly all round the 
garden, till she came to some low bushes. She crept 
under the bushes, so that she was quite hidden, and 
she did not come out again that night. 

The next day, about the same time, she came out 
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for food. While Betty was feeding her, Fanny and 
May went to her hiding-place under the bushes, and 
there they found a nest with thirteen large speckled 
eggs in it. They ran for Mrs. Skene to come and 
look. She told them not to touch the eggs, or go 
near the hen when she was sitting on them. 

As the weather was getting cold and rainy, Betty 
built up a kind of wall of brushwood at the back of 
the nest, to keep off the wind and rain. 

Mistress Turkey sat quite still on her nest for more 
than three weeks after this, only coming off once a 
day for food. 

It was so wet one day that Mrs. Skene would not 
let the children go outside at all, for fear they should 
catch cold, so they had to amuse themselves after 
lessons as best they could indoors. 

They were sitting on the rug before the school- 
room fire reading story-books, when Betty and Jean 
both came running into the room holding something 
in their aprons. 

* Do look, Miss May and Miss Fanny ! such 
beauties ! ' cried Betty. 

May and Fanny both jumped to their feet to see 
what it was. Jean had the turkey hen in her 
apron, and Betty had a number of tiny turkey chicks 
in hers. 

' Oh, the darling pets ! ' cried Fanny ; * let us count 
them.' 
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said Mrs. Skene ; ' so the price would be seven 
shillings.' 

Jim spent about five minutes counting on his fingers, 
and then said, ' Yes — seven shillings.' 

'Well, then, I will give you eight, as you are a 
good son to your mother,' said Mrs. Skene. 

Jim took the eight shillings without a word, and 
was going off, but Mrs. Skene stopped him and told 
the servants to give him a basin of hot soup and 
something to eat, and she had the turkey put into the 
fowl-house, where it seemed very glad to have the 
string taken off its legs and be able to run about 
once more. It spread out its round tail, which was 
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look at the young turkeys, for they always had half 
an hour's play after breakfast before school began. 

Betty had put plenty of fresh hay into the turkeys' 
room, and given them pepper in their food to keep 
them warm inside ; but alas ! two of the little birds 
were lying cold and stiff — the frost had killed them 
in the night. 

Fanny was ready to cry at this sad sight. 

*You can save your tears, missie, for something 
worth crying about,' said Betty ; * you'll have enough 
to do if you cry over dead chickens.' 

And Betty was going to fling them out on the ash- 
pit, but Fanny begged hard that she might bury them. 

* Well, well,' said Betty, * bury them by all means if 
you wish, but don't ask me to dig the grave.' 

When lessons were over, the children took their 
spades and dug a hole under a bush in the garden, 
and there they laid the poor little turkey chicks. 

The next day the frost was harder, and there was 
a cold wind blowing as well, and three more of the 
poor little pets died, and had to be laid in the grave 
in the garden. 

* I was afraid it would be so,* said Mrs. Skene. 
* Young turkeys never can stand the cold ; they 
require a great deal of care even in fine hot weather. 
I am afraid, my dears, you will lose them all.' 

And Mrs. Skene was right. In spite of all the care 
and the nice hot food Betty gave them, the children 
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found one or two poor stiff little chickens when they 
came down in the morning, till at last there was not 
one left, and poor Mrs. Turkey Hen was sent back to 
the poultry-house to live with the other common 
fowls. And I think that May and Fanny grieved 
far more over the lost chickens than she did, for she 
seemed quite happy in a day or two. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HOT PIG. 

ROT long after the death of the young turkeys, 
when the little girls rose from their beds 
one morning and looked out of window, 
they saw that Tommy Snow had come to visit 
them as well as Jacky Frost, for a pure white carpet 
was spread all over the ground. 

' Oh, how lovely ! ' cried Fanny, who had never 
seen such white snow before ; for in London, where 
she had been brought up, the snow no sooner falls 
than it melts or is turned into dirty black n;ud by 
the numbers of people and horses and carts that go 
along the streets. 

It did look lovely ; even the very trees were white 
with snow resting on each tiny branch. 

None of the poultry came out at all that day ; they 
kept themselves warm and snug crowded close to 
each other in their house. And the cows and calves 
kept warm in the byres, but the tittle girls had a 
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good game at snowballing each other after lessons, 
and came in rosy, warm, and hungry for their dinner. 

' I never played at snowball before in all my life, 
said Fanny ; ' it w a nice game ! How I wish the 
boys would come home from school ! we should 
have fun then.' 

' They will be home in a week or two now,' said 
Mrs. Skene. 

After tea Fanny went up to her room to fetch 



something, when she found Jean the housemaid turn- 
ing down the beds. 

' Shall I put a hot pig into your bed to-night, 
miss .'' asked Jean. 

'A hot pig, Jean!' cried Fanny. ' No, thank you. 
I would rather not sleep with a pig ! ' 

'I thought it would keep you warm ; Miss May 
always has one when it is very cold,' said Jean. 

' Oh, Jean, how can you talk such nonsense ! I 
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don't believe May would be so dirty as to have a 
pig in her bed.' 

* The pig is quite clean^ miss ; I wouldn't think of 
putting a dirty pig. into any one's bed,' said Jean as 
she left the room, looking quite hurt. 

Fanny ran down-stairs and into the dining-room. 

'Oh, May, what do you think Jean says?' she 
began, then she had to stop a minute, she could not 
go on for laughing. 

' Well, what does Jean say ? ' asked May. 

* She says you always have a pig to sleep with you 
in cold weather ! ' 

' And so I do ; I don't think I could go to sleep 
without it,' said May quite gravely. She saw nothing 
to laugh at. 

'I would rather be cold than sleep with a nasty 
dirty pig ! ' cried Fanny. 

* Dirty ! it is never dirty, and it is always wrapped 
up in a nice clean flannel bag,' said May. * I am no 
more fond of dirt than you are, Fanny.* 

* Well, I call it very dirty of any one to sleep with 
a pig,* went on Fanny. * I thought only the poor 
Irish did such things. Do all the people in Scotland 
sleep with their pigs in the winter ? ' 

*Yes, all who can get them,* said May, who felt 
quite angry with her cousin for calling her dirty. 

*Come, come, children, don't quarrel,' said Mrs. 
Skene, who had been laughing over her book. *! 
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Have no doubt you have often slept with a pig in 
England too, Fanny.' 

* Oh, auntie I I am sure I never did such a thing 
in all my life ! ' 

* Have you ever had a hot bottle in your bed ? * 
'Yes, I always do in cold weather.* 

' Well, Fanny, that is just the same thing, for in 
Scotland a hot bottle is called a hot pig I ' 

When Fanny saw her mistake she laughed more 
than any one, and ran down to tell Jean she should 
be very glad to have a hot pig for her bed-fellow. 

The weather grew colder and colder, so that the 
children were glad of pigs or anything else that 
would keep them warm. 

One night it began to snow again ; it snowed all 
that night and all the next day without stopping. 
Nothing could be seen out of window but the thick 
blinding snow, that kept on slowly falling, falling, in 
great white flakes, and the children could not go out- 
side the doors. There was no bright daylight all 
day, and the lamps had to be lit at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Skene had to go outside to look at his cattle. 
First he dressed himself in long boots that reached 
above his knees, a great ulster coat that hung nearly 
to his ankles, a muffler wound many times round his 
throat, and a sealskin cap with lappets at the side 
that covered his ears and buttoned under his chin. 
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*Now Jack Frost and Tom Snow may do theif 
worst/ he laughed ; ' I don't think they will hurt me.' 

'No, I don't think they will hurt you, my dear,' 
said Mrs. Skene ; ' but what will become of the poor 
people that have no warm clothes this bitter weather ? 
I am so glad I bought that flannel last week. Will 
you help me to make some warm skirts for the poor 
people, lassies ? ' 

The little girls were glad to think that they could 
be of any help. So as soon as the lamp was lit they 
sat round the fire and stitched away with all their 
might, while Mrs. Skene told them a story. 

Just as Jean came in with the tea-things they 
heard Mr. Skene at the hall door, so they ran to 
meet him. 

He came in with a coating of snow all over him, 
looking *just like Father Christmas himself,* as 
Fanny said. 

May and Fanny helped him oflF with his wraps, and 
he came into the parlour stamping his feet and 
rubbing his hands. 

* This is winter and no mistake,' he said ; * but you 
look warm and cosy enough in here, and I mean to 
sit down and enjoy myself too. What have you been 
doing with yourselves all day, lassies ? ' 

* We have been helping mamma to make warm skirts 
for the poor old women in the village,' said May. 

*Yes; and auntie says that when they are done 
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perhaps you will drive us to the village with the 
parcel/ put in Fanny. *Will you, uncle dear? it 
would be so lovely.' And Fanny took hold of her 
uncle's hand and began to pat and stroke it. That 
was the way she did to her own father when she 
wanted to persuade him to do anything. 

Mr. Skene stroked his niece's fair head gently, and 
said, — 

' Well, Fanny, if auntie says you have done your 
work very nicely, perhaps I will ; but I know some 
little girls who are not very fond of sewing.' 

Fanny blushed at this, for only the week before 
her aunt had been forced to find fault with her 
because she would play with the kitten when she 
ought to have been at her needlework, and she had 
made her work all dirty. 

* I like working for poor people,' she said ; ' it is not 
a bit the same as hemming stupid towels and things ; 
there is no fun in that' 

*Both the lassies have worked well to-day,' said 
Mrs. Skene; 'so now let us have tea, and then, if 
they are not tired, perhaps we might do a little 
more sewing.' 

' I should never get tired, if you would always tell 
us stories while we work, auntie,' said Fanny. * Will 
you tell us another story after tea, please } ' 

* Perhaps, if you asked uncle, he might read us a 
story Out of a book.' 
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'Oh, do, please, dear uncle 1' 'Do, please, papa 
dear I ' cried both the little girls at onca * Do, do, 
do, and we will work so fast and so nicely.' 

'Well, it so happens that I have just got home a 
Christmas story, so, as I cannot sew, I may as well 
help by reading to you,' said Mr. Skene, 

So, as soon as tea was over, Mr. Skene sat in the 
great arm-chair with his feet on the fender, and his 
slippers on, and Mrs. Skene sat beside him, in her 
chair, with her work, and the little girls each had a 
low chair on the other side of the fire. 

'Now, I think we shall manage to keep the fire 
warm,' said Mr. Skene when they were all settled, 
and he brought a pretty blue book out of his pocket, ^ 
and began to read. 



J^^fk. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE SLEDGE DRIVE. 

KHE next day the sun was shining brightly, 
and the sky was quite blue, instead of 
nearly black, as it had been for some days 
lately, and the newly fallen snow sparkled in the 
sunshine. 

Fanny ran to the door to look out at the pretty 
white world. She jumped from the doorstep into the 
soft snow, and it reached nearly up to her knees t 
She found she could not walk through it at all, but 
was glad to come indoors, and put on some dry shoes 
and stockings, for hers were quite wet. 

' You will have to sta}? indoors till a road has been 
cut in the snow,' said Mrs. Skene ; 'It is too deep for 
you to walk in.' 

'Never mind ; we will stay indoors and finish the 
skirts,* said Fanny. 

' And when the skirts are done, I suppose I must 
get out the sledge to carry them to the village,' said 
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Mr. Skene. ' Nothing with wheels will be able to go 
along the roads for many days, I fear.' 

' A sledge ! oh, uncle, are we really going in a 
sledge ? Oh, how lovely ! ' cried Fanny, and she 
began to jump about, and clap her hands with 
delight 

The little girls helped so much with the work 
that in a day or two quite a large bundle of warm 
clothing was ready to be taken down to the 



village, and Fanny was to have her first drive in a 
sledge. 

The children were well wrapped up, and had hoods 
, on their heads to keep out the cold, and sat side by 
side on one seat of the sledge, with the bundle at 
their feet, and a great fur rug over all. 

The horse had a collar with little bells all round it, 
which rang whenever he shook his head. 
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Mr. Skene took his place in the sledge, cracked his 
whip, and they were off. 

Fanny said she had never had a more pleasant 
drive in all her life; they glided along so fast 
and smoothly over the snow, and the jingling of 
the horse's bells made such cheerful music all the 
way. 

* Oh, it is nice ! it is quite lovely ! ' she kept on 
saying. 

They soon reached the village. It was a funny 
little village close to the sea, with very narrow streets. 
As it was so near the sea, the snow had melted in the 
streets, so that the little girls were able to walk along 
the narrow lanes that led to some of the houses they 
had to go to with Mrs. Skene's presents. 

The poor women and children were very much 
pleased with the nice warm garments. As they all 
talked broad Scotch, Fanny could not make out much 
of what they said, but she could see by their looks 
that it was something pleasant. And as Fanny 
could only speak English, the women knew still 
less what she said, but she smiled and laughed so 
brightly at them, that they all shook hands with 
her ever so many times, and said that she was a 
* bonny English lassie,' and one woman gave her a 
parcel of sweeties, and another gave her a * yellow 
fish' for her tea, and the children stroked her fur 
jacket, and said *Braw, braw;' and Fanny went 
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back to the sledge, quite pleased, and told her uncle 
that they were ' dear old women/ and * darling little 
children.* 

The weather grew colder and colder, so that the 
snow did not melt, but got harder and harder. 

As the children thought it such a treat to go in the 
sledge, Mr. Skene took them for a short drive each 
day. 

It was near Christmas by this time, and on Friday 
Mr. Skene went* to fetch the boys honie ; they were 
not to go back to school for a whole month. 

Now, though May and Fanny were very happy 
always, yet they looked forward to the boys' coming 
home with great delight. 

* Oh, it will be lovely to play with the boys for a 
whole month ! * cried Fanny, clapping her hands. 

The boys came home in high spirits, for their 
schoolmaster had praised them to Mr. Skene. It 
was true that Frank had got into a few scrapes, but 
he had been a very good boy at his lessons, for he 
was almost as fond of his books as he was of his play, 
whatever he had to do — learning or playing — ^he 
threw his whole heart into it, and did it with all his 
might. 

The first day was spent in running about the place 
and looking at the cattle and horses, and in playing 
at snowball. 

The next day Mr. Skene packed the whole party 
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of young people into the sledge, and took them for a 
long drive. He had to call at a house at some dis- 
tance, and he knew the children would enjoy going 
with him. 

They started soon after breakfast, and reached the 
house in time to have a good romp with the children 
there, before the early dinner. 

As soon as dinner was over Mr. Skene said they 
must start for home, as he did not like the look of 
the sky at all. He was afraid a storm was coming 
on. And he was right ; the snow began to fall almost 
as soon as they started, and soon the wind began to 
blow and the cold was bitter. 

* It will be a bad job if the wind rises much,' said 
Mr. Skene, with a shake of his head, and he urged the 
horse to go faster. 

* What do you mean, uncle ? why will it be a bad 
job?' asked Fanny. *I think it is great fun if it 
were not quite so cold.' 

* It will not be great fun if the wind blows much 
more, I am afraid, little Fanny, for the roads will all 
be blocked before morning.' 

* How blocked, uncle } ' 

' Blocked by drifts of snow, Fanny.' 

Now Fanny had often heard of snowdrifts, and she 
thought in her own mind that it would be very nice 
to see one for herself, but as her uncle looked so 
grave she did not like to say so. 
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By the time they reached home the wind had risen 
so much that the trees were swaying their bare arms 
quite wildly, and great black clouds were driving fast 
across the sky, and it was nearly dark. May and 
Fanny were glad enough to be indoors again, and see 
a bright fire to welcome them. 

They had not been in many minutes before they 
heard a strange loud voice in the kitchen, and Jean 
came up to say that Mrs. M*Rae was in a great way 
because her boy Sandy had not yet come home 
from school, and it was more than an hour past his 
time. 

Mrs. M*Rae was the grieve's wife, and lived in 
the lodge on the roadside. She was in such dis- 
tress that she came into the parlour close behind 
Jean. 

* Oh, sir,' she cried, * I ken fine my loon is lost in 
the snaw ! I telt him no* to gang to school the day, 
but he's that headstrong he'll no mind a word I 
say.' 

* Don't distress yourself so, my good woman,' said 
Mr. Skene; *he cannot be lost in the snow by this 
time, but I will send his father with a lantern to meet 
him.' 

So the grieve was sent off with a lantern, and it 
was so long before he came back that poor Mrs. 
M*Rae gave her boy — * her bonny, bonny loon,' as she 
called him — up for lost, and Mrs. Skene herself was 
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quite in a fidget She was afraid some harm must 
have come to the lad. 

Now Sandy M*Rae was not a good boy; he was up 
to all sorts of tricks, and sometimes, instead of going 
to school when he was sent, he played truant, and that 
made his poor mother afraid that he might be lost in 
the snow, for she could not feel sure that he had gone 
to school at all, though he had left home in the 
morning with his satchel of books slung over his 
shoulder. The school was two miles off, and Sandy 
ought to be home by four o'clock, but it was past five 
when his father set off to look for him. 

Alec the grieve went by the short cut across the 
fields; so many children went that way. He went 
on and on for more than a mile, but saw no sign of 
his own or any other child. It had grown quite dark 
by this time, and the wind was blowing so hard that 
the man knew there would be no path at all in a 
few hours, and any child out alone might soon be lost 
in the snow. So he looked all round him as he went 
along, and kept crying, * Sandy, Sandy,* but the only 
sound to be heard was the wailing of the wind and 
the distant roar of the sea. 

At last the man came in sight of the schoolhouse, 
and light was streaming from the great Windless 
windows. 

He ran to the door, and, without waiting to knock, 
he went straight into the schoolroom. 
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And what did he see there ? 

Why, a number of merry children sitting round a 
great roaring fire, all drinking hot soup out of basins ; 
and in the midst of them, just in the act of lifting one 
of the biggest basins to his mouth, was his own lost 
Sandy I 

The kind schoolmaster would not allow the 
children who lived at a distance to go home alone 
when he saw what a bad night was coming on. He 
said he would keep them in the schoolroom till their 
friends came to fetch them ; and his kind wife had 
made them some nice hot soup to warm them. 

As a good many of the children lived on the road 
to Sweetwells, Alec M*Rae took charge of quite a 
troop, and saw each one safe into its own home, so 
that it was quite late before he reached Sweetwells. 
It was so dark that they could scarcely find the road ; 
the snow was driving straight into their faces and 
nearly blinded them, and the cold was so bitter that 
Sandy kept crying out because of the pain in his 
fingers and toes. 

But at last they came to a welcome clump of 
trees, and they knew that they had reached Sweet- 
wells. A few more steps brought them in sight of 
the lodge. 

Mrs. M*Rae was standing at the door with a lantern, 
peering out into the darkness. She had made herself 
almost ill with fright because they were so late. 
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The grieve and his boy were glad enough to 
reach the safe warm shelter of the snug little cottage. 
Mrs. M'Rae soon made them some nice hot porridge, 
and packed them off to bed with a thankful heart, and 
Sandy had no wish to go to school the next day, or 
for many days after that. 



CHAPTER X. 

A SNOWDRIFT. 

ANNY'S wish to see 
a snowdrift was to 
be granted. All 
that night the wind 
blew loud and 
strong. It roared 
in the chimneys and 
almost shook the 
house, so that Frank 

,^^ said it felt like being 

'^ " in a ship, and it 

made him think of his dear father, who was spending 
his winter where there is more snow and frost than 
even in the north of Scotland. Frank had once been 
a short voyage with his father, so he knew what it 
was like to be in a ship. 

Well, the wind blew all night, and drove the snow 
before it, so that by the time morning came there 
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were hills of snow all round about Sweetwells. The 
servants could not go out to milk the cows till the 
men had dug a road through the snow from the back 
door of the house to the byres. 

The snow reached more than half way up the stable 
door, and it had blown so much in front of the house 
that they could not open the front door at all. 

All that day the men were busy cutting roads 
through the snow, for the place was quite blocked up ; 
there was what they called a wreath of snow in front 
of the lodge, about twelve feet high. No one came 
near the place that day, not even the postman, for no 
one could get along the roads. 

* What a good thing we have plenty of coals to keep 
us warm, and oil to keep us light,' said Mrs. Skene. 
' One winter a few years ago, the snow came so early 
that we had no stock of either.' 

' And what did you do, auntie ? ' asked Fanny. 

* We had a few pounds of candles in the house, and 
we burnt them, but we had to be very careful not to 
use them too fast ; and when our coals were done 
we had to borrow of our neighbours, and they had to 
borrow oatmeal of us, to make cakes and porridge, 
for they could not send oats to the mill to be ground. 
One of our neighbours went to take a peep from one 
of his doors, and let in so much snow that he could 
not shut the door again for weeks. There was no 
service in the church for two Sundays, for no one 
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could get into the church ; the doors were all blocked 
up. And I suppose the people in the village would 
have been starved if they had not been able to send 
a boat to the town to bring them food and coals ; they 
could not send up to the farmhouses for anything/ 

* I think it must have been jolly/ said Frank ; * like 
the siege of Paris, or something of that sort You 
know they had to eat cats and dogs then/ 

*rm sure I should not like to have to eat dear 
Tis, said May. *I think you are a horrid boy, Frank, 
to want to eat cats and dogs.* 

* I like to know about all those queer things/ said 
Frank. * It's stupid never to have any change ; I get 
tired of always doing the same things/ 

* • ■ * * « 

* Please, auntie,' said Frank, rushing into the room 
the next morning, * have you any blue glasses ? ' 

' Blue glasses, my dear ? I don't think so. There are 
some red wine-glasses ; but what do you want them for.? 

* I mean blue goggles to protect our eyes,* laughed 
Frank. 'We are going to ascend Mont Blanc, and 
we must wear blue glasses, or we may be struck with 
snow blindness.' 

* I am afraid I cannot provide you with anything 
of that sort, Frank ; you will have to make believe^ as 
you so often do.' 

' I suppose we must/ said Frank ; and off he ran 
back to the barn where they were getting ready. 
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Frank had grown tired of snowballing and building 
snow men, and to-day, as there were great hills of 
snow all about, he had made up his mind to ascend 
Mont Blanc. 

' I am a member of the Alpine Club, you know, 
and you two will have to be my guides,' he said to 
Colin and Neil. 

'And what are we to be? — ^guides too?' asked Fanny, 
who could not bear to be left out of the boys' play. 

*Oh no, you would never do for guides,' said 
Frank, looking. at the little girls; *you would catch 
cold. You must stay at home.' 

* I hate staying at home when you are out having 
such fun,' pouted Fanny ; ' it is very selfish of you, 
Frank, to play at a game May and I cannot join in.' 

* But you can join in this game,' said Frank ; ' you 
and May can be the mistress of the mountain inn and 
her daughter, and you can help us to get ready to 
start. We want lots of things, you know.' 

* And what shall we do all the time you are away 
climbing the mountain ? ' 

'Why, you can cook a nice supper ready for us 
when we return; we shall be hungry enough, I can 
tell you.' 

This idea quite pleased Miss Fanny. ' Very well,* 
she said ; ' we will ask auntie to let us make a cake or 
some toffee, won't we. May ? * 

All this time the boys were getting ready. They 
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put on their warm ulsters, and long boots they had 
for bad weather, that reached up to their knees, and 
fur caps. 

*And we must have some long poles to help us 
climb/ said Frank. 'I have often seen pictures of 
men climbing the Alps, and they always have long 
poles in their hands, and they are all tied to each 
other with a strong rope. Do you think you could 
find a strong rope, Neil ? * 

Neil soon found a rope and three broom-handles, 
which Frank said were the very thing. 

* Now, you must go in front, Colin, and you behind, 
Neil. I must have a guide on each side of me, of 
course, for fear I should fall.' 

So they tied the rope round their waists, and put 
on the glasses which Frank had cut out of blue paper, 
and took the broomsticks in their hands, and off 
they started, in search of the greatest snowdrifts 
they could find. 

The girls watched them till they were out of sight, 
and then went to the house to ask Mrs. Skene if they 
might do some cooking. She gave them leave, so 
they put on some brown hoUand aprons, and went 
down to the kitchen, and were soon quite happy, up 
to their elbows in flour. 

By the time the boys came back, they had made a 
cake, and a number of little pigs, with currants for 
eyes, and some toffee. 
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Meantime the boys had a splendid game. They 
chose the very worst roads they could find, where the 
wind had blown the snow into great drifts, ten or 
twelve feet deep, and they went boldly over each one 
of these. 

In some places the snow was frozen so hard that 
it bore their weight, but more often they sank into it, 
and had great fun pulling each other out. At last 
they reached a certain point, which they called the 
top of Mont Blanc, and there they ate some ginger- 
bread nuts they had in their pockets, and then turned 
homewards. 

By the time they reached home, they were tired 
out, wet through to the very skin, and half frozen 
with cold, and they all said they had never had a 
more jolly day. 

It was just as well that Betty had cooked some- 
thing for their supper, as well as May and Fanny, for 
they were so hungry that the toffee and little pigs 
would hardly have made them a hearty enough 
meal. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CATTLE FAIR. 

KHE boys had but a few more days of play 
at home, and then they were to go back 
to school and work. 

' I have to go to the great cattle fair on Thursday,' 
said Mr. Skene one morning at breakfast ; ' would any 
of you boys like to go with me, if it is a fine day ? ' 

' Oh yes, that we should ! ' cried all three boys at 
once, and all the rest of the day they could talk of 
nothing but the cattle fair. 

They had to set off very early on Thursday 
morning, almost before it was light. They had a 
good hot breakfast by lamplight, and started in great 
spirits. It turned out a bright frosty day, with not a 
cloud in the sky, and the horse trotted along the road 
at a fine rate. There was plenty to amuse the boys 
on the road, for there were so many other people 
going to the fair. In gigs, dogcarts, brakes, carts, and 
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other traps of all sorts and kinds, besides numbers un 
horseback, and drovers aad farm servants on their 
own feet 

After a drive of two or three hours, they reached 
a small town. The streets were full of men and 
boys, all standing talking in the middle of the road, 
so that they had to make way for each horse that 



Mr. Skene drove up to the inn, and put up his 
horse and trap, and then he and the boys walked at 
once to the fair, which was held in a large field just 
outside the town. 

There were long rows of cattle all over the field, 
with just room between the rows for people to walk. 
Frank had never seen so many cattle in his life 
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before. There were great smooth fat beasts with 
short horns ; and little rough shaggy Highland ones 
with wide-spreading horns, that made them look very 
fierce — these were the ones Frank liked best. Then 
there were fine cart horses, with their manes and 
tails all tied up with bright ribbons, and little bells 
on their harness, and their coats rubbed up till they 
shone again. And there were little Highland ponies, 
and lovely running horses, with fine arched necks and 
long slender legs. 

They walked all round the field, and at the end 
they came to a part full of tents and peep-shows, and 
Aunt Sallies, and all sorts of games and penny 
stalls. 

* I daresay you are hungry ; I know I am,' said Mr 
Skene. * We will go into one of those tents and have 
some lunch, and then you boys can go into some of 
the shows if you like, while I do my errand. You 
know I came here to buy a bull, not to amuse 
myself.' 

The boys were quite pleased at this plan. The 
lunch in the tent was rather rough, but as they were 
all hungry they found it very good. 

Mr. Skene gave Colin a few shillings, and said 
they were to look out for him in about a couple of 
hours. 

* I expect by that time I shall have chosen a bull,* 
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he said, ' and you will have had quite enough of penny 
shows for once/ 

* I think we shall have time to see all the shows/ 
said Colin ; * so suppose we begin at the first, and go 
straight round/ 

* And then we will buy some things at the stalls for 
May and Fanny,' put in his brother ; * we must not 
forget that/ 

* Of course not,* said Colin ; for these boys never 
went from home on any treat with their father 
without bringing home something for their little 
sister. 

So they went the round of all the shows, and saw 
some of the strangest sights. They saw the * fattest 
lady' and the 'smallest gentleman' in Europe. 
They saw a man that ate fire and a man that ate 
knives, and a Polish giant, and one man who said 
that he never ate anything at all, but our boys had 
too much sense to believe him. Then they saw some 
poor little fairy girls dancing, dressed in very short 
cotton skirts, trimmed with gilt paper, and long pink 
stockings, and gilt paper crowns on their heads. 
They were pretty little girls, and looked so tired of 
jumping about to amuse all those rough people, that 
Frank felt quite sorry for them. Then in the next 
tent there were some very ugly waxwork figures, 
shown by a still more ugly old woman smoking 
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a short clay pipe, who called herself Madame 
Celeste. 

There were some more shows with little worth 
seeing, and by the time the boys came to the last, 
they found that Mr. Skene was quite right They 
had had enough of penny shows for once. 

Then they had a penny ride on some little wooden 
horses that were driven round and round by a 
machine that drove the horses and played a barrel 
organ at the same time. They found this such fun, 
that they had three penny rides each, much to the 
delight of the grinning little French master of the 
'Grand Circus,' as it was called, who gave them a 
longer ride each time, and the last time also sang a 
French song. 

By this time the two hours were nearly up, and, 
besides that, they had not much money left to spend 
on toys for May and Fanny ; so they went to the 
stalls to choose their presents. To tell the truth, there 
was not much worth buying, but they took a few 
funny little things that they thought might amuse 
their sisteis, and they had just spent their last penny 
when Mr. Skene came up. 

* Well, boys,' he said, *how have you got on ? I have 
bought a first-rate bull. If you want to see him, you 
must make haste, for the man is just starting to take 
him home.' 
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Of course the boys wished to see the bull, so they 
ran after Mr. Skene to the other side of the show- 
ground. 

It was a great big pure black bull ; even the very 
whites of his eyes were almost black, and so was his 
tongue. 

* Well, isn*t that a fine beast? ' said Mr. Skene, with 
pride ; * there is hardly such a bull in all the country 
round. Don't go too near him, Frank,' he added, for 
Frank was going to stroke the bull's nose. 

*But surely he could not hurt me, uncle,' said 
Frank ; * he has no horns. I do wish you had 
bought one of those fierce ones with such awful 
horns.* 

*I can tell you that this one would be fierce 
enough, Frank, if you teased him, even though he 
has no horns, so I advise you to take care,* said his 
uncle. *But now it is high time for us to be 
starting home.' 

So they went back to the inn, where they had 
some nice hot coffee while the horse was being put 
into the dogcart, and started on their homeward 
journey. The horse knew that he was going home, 
so they went spinning along the road at a fine rate, 
and the children gave Mrs. Skene an account of all 
they had seen in the fair. 

They were all pretty tired by the time they reached 
Sweetwells, but the boys said they had had a very 
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jolly day, and the little girls were quite pleased with 
their penny toys. The next day the boys acted 
over all the wonders they had seen in the peep-shows 
at the fair, and Frank very nearly cut his mouth 
trying to eat a great carving-knife. 




CHAPTER XII. 

NERO THE BLACK BULL. 

f HERE was not a person in the house or 
on the farm who did not go out to see 
the new bull when he came home. He 
was so black that he was called Nero. Nero did not 
seem to like strangers at all ; he looked very sulkily 
at all the faces round him, and now and then gave 
an angry snort. 

' I am afraid he has not the best temper in the 
world/ said Mrs. Skene. 

■ They black lads are never, so to say, sweet in 
the temper, 'said Bob the cattle-man, who was 
holding the bull by a chain tied to an iron ring in 
his nose. 

' Well, bairns, you must not go near him or tease 
him,' said Mrs. Skene; 'he might do you some 
harm,* 

They all watched while Bob put Nero into his 
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stall, and hooked his chain to a ring in the wall, and 
then gave him some food. 

' Now we will leave him till he comes to himself/ 
said Mr. Skene. 

But the boys could hardly be kept out of the 
byres, they were so taken up with the new bull, 
and they kept running in all day to have a peep 
at him. 

Whenever the bull saw the boys, he glared at them 
with his dull, sulky eyes, and sometimes gave an 
angry snort. Colin and Neil kept at a safe dis- 
tance ; they knew Nero was not a playfellow to be 
trusted. 

Now Frank prided himself on never being afraid 
of anything. This was foolish, because there are 
some things of which . it is well to be afraid ; and 
it is always wise of boys to believe what their elders 
tell them, and not to meddle with things they have 
not been used to. But Frank had not learned this 
lesson, and he thought it showed a fine manly spirit 
to be ready to dare anything, even a strange bulL 
So, while his cousins were standing in the doorway 
watching Nero, Master Frank ran off and fetched a 
large turnip from the shed. When he came back, 
he found that his cousins had gone away. He 
crept along by the side of the bull till he reached 
his head, and then he held out the turnip ; he knew 
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that most beasts are fond of turnips. *And even 
if he should be angry he could not hurt me without 
horns/ thought Frank to himself. 

Nero looked at the turnip and smelt it, then he 
looked at Frank, and gave a loud angry bellow, and 
before the boy knew what he was about he found 
himself down on the ground, with the knees of the 
angry beast pressed upon him, and his hot breath 
fanning his face. Frank gave a fearful shriek, and 
the bull bent his head and gave an angry roar. 

At these sounds Colin and Neil came running 
back to the byre, and there they saw their cousin 
being crushed to death, as they thought, by the 
raging bull. 

They were but young boys, but they were brave 
boys, and they were running to Frank's help when 
the cattle-man rushed in all breathless. He had been 
at work not far off when he heard the bellowing of 
the bull, and ran with all his might to the byre, for 
he felt sure some mischief was going on. 

The bull was in an awful rage, and was roaring 
and foaming at the mouth ; and the man was 
only just in time to prevent the two boys from 
rushing into the same danger as their foolish 
cousin. 

* Stand back ! ' he cried, as he ran to the bull's 
head, and with a pitchfork he had in his hand he 
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pushed him back, and then draped Frank from 
beneath his knees. 

Frank was quite senseless, and his cousins thought 
that he was killed. 

' You had better call your father,' said the cattle- 



man. ' I cannot leave the bull till he is more quiet — 
he might break his chain.' 

So Colin ran for his father, while Neil sat on the 
ground with Frank's head resting on his knee. 

Mr. Skene was not far off. He looked very grave 
when he saw poor Frank, and lifted the boy gently 
in his arms and took him to the house. He went in 
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by the kitchen door, so as not to frighten the little 
girls, and 3traight up to the spare bedroom, where 
he laid the boy on the bed. 

Then he said, ' Now, Colin, call your mamma ; and, 
Neil, you tell M*Rae to go on the fast horse at once, 
and fetch the doctor, without one moment's loss of 
time.' 

Frank was still quite senseless when the doctor 
came, but he was not dead, as his cousins had feared, 
though he had had a very narrow escape. Some of 
his ribs were broken, and the doctor said he would 
have to lie quite still in bed for a long time before 
he could be cured. And he not only had to lie still 
in bed, but he had to bear a great deal of bad pain. 
Poor Frank ! he saw now that it was wiser to believe 
what his uncle said, and he thought he would never 
be foolhardy again. 

So Colin and Neil went back to school and left 
their cousin lying groaning in bed. Frank felt almost 
ready to cry like a girl when they came in to say 
good-bye to him. It was very hard to have to lie 
there quite stilll instead of going back to all the fun 
at school, and working for the prize which he had 
made up his mind to win. But there was no help for 
it; in bed he must lie till the doctor gave him leave to 
rise ; and, though the tears were very near his eyes, 
he was not going to make a baby of himself before 
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his cousins, so he laughed when he shook hands 
with them, and then turned to the stor>'-book he was 
reading, for that was the only thing he could do to 
amuse himself in bed. 

The house seemed very quiet with Colin and Neil 
away, and Frank in bed, after all the late noise and 
fun. A good deal of Mrs. Skene's time was taken up 
nursing Frank. The little girls still did their lessons 
in the morning, but they spent the greater part of 
the rest of the day in Frank's room, when he was 
well enough to have them with him. Some days he 
was so ill that he could not bear to see any one but 
his kind aunt ; but after a week or two his pain had 
nearly all gone, and he could enjoy having the little 
girls to play with him and read to him. 

It was a good thing that Frank was always happy 
when he had a nice book. While he w^as lying in 
bed he read all the boys' story-books that were to be 
had in the town, for his uncle never forgot to bring 
him home something when he went to market on 
Friday. 

It was a grand day when Frank first came down- 
stairs. From that time he began to get well fast, and 
before long he was able to go outside and run about 
a little. He very much wished to pay a visit to 
his friend Nero, but Mr. Skene would not let him 
do so. 
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' ' The sight of you might make Nero angry/ said 
Mr. Skene. * Bulls do not forget quickly, and when 
they have once hurt a person they like to do it again ; 
so, for some time to come, Frank, I think you will 
have to keep out of Nero's way, unless you wish to 
get your ribs crushed a second time.' 

And this time Frank was wise enough to take his 
uncle's advice. 

But no sooner did Frank begin to feel so well 
and strong that his aunt thought he might soon 
go back to school, than May began to feel ill. 
She came down one morning with black rings 
round her eyes, and her throat was so sore that she 
could not eat any breakfast ; and after breakfast 
her head ached so that she could not do her lessons, 
and was obliged to go and lie down instead. 

The next day she was worse instead of better, and 
the doctor had to be sent for. He said she had 
caught the scarlet fever, which was a good deal about, 
and that Frank and Fanny had better be sent away 
at once, or they might catch it too. 

*We were thinking of sending Frank back to 
school in a few days,' said Mrs. Skene. 

* But you must not send him to school now,' said 
the doctor ; * he might carry the fever with him and 
give it to the other boys. Send him and his sister to 
some house where there are no children near. 
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So that very day Frank and Fanny were bundled 
off to a little cottage on the seashore, where a 
woman called old Eppie lived. Old Eppie had once 
been a servant to Mr. Skene's mother, and Mrs. Skene 
knew she could be trusted to take the very greatest 
care of the children, and would be quite proud to 
have the chaise of them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NEW PLAV-ROOM. 

RHOUGH Eppie's cottage was small, it was 
as clean as clean could be, and the children 
were quite pleased with their new quarters. 
Their uncle took them down himself, and a cart 
followed with their clothes and books and toys. 
We must not forget Peter, who ran after Fanny 
wherever she went. 

'Indeed you may trust them with me, the bonny, 
precious bairns,' said old Eppie ; ' I will let no harm 
come to them if I can prevent it, Mr. Skene.' 

' I am quite sure of that, Eppie,' said Mr. Skene, 
' or I would not have brought them to you.' 

Old Eppie had a kind, good face, and she always 
wore a clean muslin cap with a frill close round her 
face. She was a widow, and she had one son, called 
Dod. 

Dod was a tall, red-haired boy, with freckles all 
over his face and hands. He was sixteen years old, 
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but in many ways he was still a child, for he had 
never been bright He was handy and clever enough 
in some things, and, though he had a weak head, 
he had a strong body. He had never been able to 
learn to read ; in fact, he had not quite so much 
sense as most boys have ; but he was quite harmless, 
and had a very good temper, and he would do any- 
thing for those who were kind to him. 

Frank and Fanny soon made great friends with 



Dod, and, as by this time the weather was bright 
and fine, the three used to spend nearly the .whole 
day on the beach. 

Dod was just the sort of playfellow to please the 
English children. He knew all the caves in the 
rocks, and the pools where fishes could be seen 
swimming about, and where to find the most lovely 
shells and seaweeds. Besides this, on a calm day 
he sometimes took them for a row in his boat, the 
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* Pixy ; ' for, though Dod could not read, he could 
manage a boat quite well, and he got his living by 
catching fish near the shore. 

For the first few days after Frank and Fanny went 
to stay with old Eppie, Mr. Skene rode down each 
morning to see them ; but May grew so very ill, 
and her fever turned out to be such a very bad one, 
that the doctor said no one from Sweetwells ought 
to go near the village. And so it came about that 
for many weeks the English children were left very 
much to themselves, and never saw anything of their 
uncle or aunt. Two or three times a week they 
wrote to say how they were getting on, and they 
often got a letter back, but that was all. 

Of course they were very sorry to hear of dear 
little May's illness, but in spite of that they had a 
very happy time. 

Old Eppie was so kind that she could not do 
enough for young master and missie. She was always 
cleaning their rooms, or washing their clothes, or 
cooking something nice for them to eat ; and nothing 
pleased her more than for them to come in so hungry 
that they cleared the table of all her good things. 

Eppie's cottage stood a little way off from the 
village. The fishermen were nearly all gone away 
with their boats to Shetland, where they always 
spent many weeks of the spring and summer catch- 
ing herrings, and the folks in the houses round about 

H 
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who had children of their own were afraid to go 
near Frank and Fanny because of the fever, so they 
might have been a little dull and lonely if it had not 
been for Dod ; but he was so droll that he could 
always amuse them, and they had plenty of nice 
books to read when they were tired of play. 

They found a splendid cave not far from Eppie's 
cottage, which they turned into their play-room. 
They could sit in this cave, even on a very windy day, 
and not feel a bit cold, and here they spent a great 
part of their time, and had all sorts of fine games. 
They often played at being shipwrecked sailors cast 
on a desert island, and that the cave was their 
only shelter. Though Dod was so big, he liked 
these games quite as much as the children did. So 
Frank was the captain, and Fanny was his wife, and 
Dod was the sailor who ran about and w;aited on 
them. 

Dod brought down an old trunk from his mother's 
cottage on his strong shoulders, and put it in a dark 
corner of the cave, and in this trunk they kept most 
of their books and toys. 

They grew so fond of the cave, that when it was 
fine they often begged old Eppie to give them their 
dinner in a basket, that they might eat it there, and 
they would spend nearly the whole day there, and 
only return home to the cottage when the sun began 
to sink behind the western rocks. 
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Now, as we know, Frank was very fond of reading, 
and Fanny was very fond of being read to, or being 
told stories to. . 

Often on a warm day the three would sit on the 
beach in the mouth of their cave, and Frank would 
read aloud. The tales he was most fond of were 
about sailors or soldiers, or men who went into 
strange countries to shoot wild beasts or find out the 
source of some river. 

Dod had never cared for books in all his life before, 
but he was quite taken up with Frank's tales. He 
would lie quite still at Frank's feet, and listen for 
hours, with his mouth wide open and his eyes fixed 
on the boy's face, while he read of those strange 
far-off lands, and all the wonders that are to be seen 
there. 

* When I am a man I shall travel about and try to 
find out some new country,' said Frank one day. 

* And I will go with you and be your man,' said 
Dod. 

*And I will go too, and cook your dinners and 
mend your clothes,' said Fanny. 

So the thing was quite settled between them, and 
they often talked about the journeys they meant to 
take. 

One day a parcel of things came from the town for 
Frank and Fanny, for, though Mr. and Mrs. Skene 
could not see their nephew and niece, they did not 
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forget them, even though they were in such trouble 
about their own little daughter. 

In this parcel there were some new books, which 
Frank took off to the cave the very next day. 

One of these books was the story of some men 
who went to find the way to the North Pole, and lost 
their ship, and were nearly lost themselves among 
the ice. It was a long tale, and told of how the poor 
men lived for nearly a year in that awful cold, and 
were very near being frozen or starved to death ; and 
how they were found at last by some other kind men 
who went in a ship on purpose to look for them, and 
brought them all safely back to England. 

Frank read this story twice over straight through, 
and while he was reading it they could scarcely talk 
of anything else. 

* Oh, Frank, it is just like our papa ! He has gone 
to the North Pole, and perhaps he is lost in the ice 
like those poor men,* said Fanny, and the very 
thought made her cry. * He said he would be back 
in about a year, and I am sure it is more than a year 
since he went away. Oh, Frankie, do let us get some 
one to go and look for him.' 

The more they thought about it the more certain 
Frank and Fanny felt that their father must be lost 
in the ice. 

But who could they get to go in search of him } 
All the fishermen were away at Shetland, and they 
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could not see their uncle to speak to him about 
it. 

Frank grew very grave and thoughtful, and for 
some days he was always looking at the map. 

One day he said, in a very solemn tone, * Fanny, 
I have quite made up my mind. / am going to 
search for our father, and I shall take Dod with me ; 
he is very strong, and knows quite well how to 
manage a boat, and he has been more than once to 
Shetland to the herring fishing. I am sure I could 
not have a better person. 1 have been thinking 
about it for days, and I mean to start as soon as ever 
I can get things ready.' 

Fanny heard in silence. She had great faith in 
her brother, and thought he was clever enough to do 
anything. 

* Look here,' he went on, showing her the map ; * it 
will be quite easy to find the way to the North Pole 
from this. See, this is where we are, and there is 
nothing but sea between us and the North Pole. I 
shall go straight on and on till we come to papa. The 
ice will be nearly melted by this time, and I have no 
doubt he has lost his ship and is just waiting for 
some one to come and fetch him, like those poor men 
in the story. But you must not tell any one, Fanny ; 
you are the only person I have spoken to about it 
yet. Now promise on your word and honour that 
you will not speak of my plan to a single soul till I 
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give you leave, or they will try to stop me, and I 
have quite made up my mind that I will go.* 

So Fanny promised on her word and honour, and 
to make the promise more binding Frank told her 
she must 'kiss the book,' which he had heard of 
being done in courts of justice. 

So Fanny very gravely kissed the book he held 
out to her, — it was the atlas. 

* But of course I shall go with you,* she said. 

* You ! of course not ; a woman would only be in 
the way,' said Frank, in a tone of great contempt. 

* I am sure I should not be in the way ; I should be 
a great help,' she said. * I could get all the food ready, 
and I could steer the boat, and keep watch when you 
got tired. I'm sure I could do lots of things to help. 
You know those men in the story always took turn 
and turn about. I don't believe two of you alone 
would be able to manage at all, and, besides, I should 
be so wretched all alone here, when you were gone ; ' 
and she began to cry. 

* We will see what Dod says,' said Frank. * I have 
not spoken to him yet.' 

So he called Dod ; but, before he told him the 
grand secret, Frank made him also kiss the atlas and 
promise *on his solemn word and honour not to 
speak of it to a living soul/ 

Dod seemed a little afraid of this awful way of 
making a promise, but at last he did as Frank 
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wished, and then he heard what the secret 
was. 

* And I am to take you in the " Pixy ? " * he asked. 
*Yes; are you willing?' said Frank. *I am sure 

my father will pay you well' 

* Yes, yes 1 * cried Dod, jumping about with delight, 
and laughing aloud. * You can trust Dod. Dod will 
go with young master and missie all over the world. 
Dod will be a man now, and no one will laugh at 
him any more.' 

' But I don't think I shall take my sister,' said 
Frank. * You see, Dod, she would be no use.; and 
it might hurt her. You know we shall have plenty 
of hardships.' 

On hearing this Dod put on a sullen look and 
turned away. 

* Dod will not take you in his boat if bonnie wee 
missie doesn't go too,' he said. * No, no ; Dod will 
stay with missie.' 

*0f course Dod has too much sense to think of 
going without me,' said Fanny in triumph. *You 
are a good, dear, old Dod.' 

Frank had learned by this time that poor silly 
Dod had a strong will of his own, and that if he once 
took a whim into his head no one could drive it out. 
So he saw that the only way to carry his point was 
to yield, or he would not get Dod or his boat either. 
And, to tell the truth, Frank knew he would be far 
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more happy, and enjoy the whole thing much more,' 
if he had his little sister with him. 

* Well/ he said slowly, * if you are quite sure that 
the hardships will not make you ill, Fanny, you may 
go with us. Of course I should like to have you, but 
I was afraid you would not be strong enough.' 

But Fanny was quite sure that she was strong 
enough to bear anything, and that she could make 
herself very useful. Sq the dispute was ended. 

The children set to work at once to prepare for 
their voyage, for they were in a great hurry to 
be off. 

Dod overhauled his boat to make sure that she 
was all right, and Frank and Fanny began to lay in 
stores. 

They found that the men in the story took a great 
deal of tinned meat, so they went to the village shop 
and bought all the tinned meat they could get 
there. 

The shopman thought it rather strange of these 
English children to want so much tinned meat, but 
he made no remark, and as they had not enough 
money to pay for all they bought he said that did 
not matter, they could pay at any time. 

Besides the tinned meat they bought some jam, a 
flask of oil, a dozen boxes of matches, some tea and 
some essence of coffee, a kettle, and two oilskin caps, 
such as the fishermen wore in rough weather. Dod 
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had one. They also bought some strings of glass 
beads, which Frank said they should find very useful 
to give to the natives in exchange for food. But 
when Fanny asked what natives he did not seem 
quite to know. 

All these things the children took to their cave 
with the help of Dod. They would not allow the 
shopman to send anything. 

*I think we must borrow a few things of your 
mother, Dod,' said Frank. *We will bring them 
back, or pay for them if they get spoilt ! ' 

' But we must not take Eppie's things away with- 
out asking her leave,* said Fanny. * I will tell her we 
want a few things just for a little while, and she is so 
kind I am sure she will lend them.' 

' Very well, Fanny ; perhaps that will be the best 
way.' 

Old Eppie was much too busy to trouble her head 
about the children's play. So long as they were 
hungry and looked well and happy she was content ; 
and when Fanny asked her if they might borrow a 
few of her things for a little while, she said, * Surely, 
my lammie ; just make yourself free to take whatever 
you please.' 

So they took some blankets down to the cave, and 
a saucepan and some plates and cups and knives and 
forks and spoons, and a lantern. 

The stores were packed in the old chest, which Dod 
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put into the bottom of the boat ; he said it would 
serve as ballast, and at last all was ready. 

*Are you quite sure you know the way?* asked 
Fanny, the day before they had made up their minds 
to start. 

*Know the way! of course I do!' said Frank. 

* Dod will hoist the sails, and I will steer straight to 
the north. I have a first-rate pocket compass that 
papa gave me on my birthday, before he went away. 
I shall guide the boat by that' 

' We must leave a letter for uncle or aunt to say 
that we have gone to look for papa, or they will be 
in a fright about us,' said Fanny. 

* No, we will not leave a letter ; we will put. one 
into a bottle, and throw it into the sea when we are 
well started,' said Frank ; * that is what sailors who 
have lost their way always do.' 

* But do you think we shall lose our way } ' asked 
Fanny, whose courage was failing her just a little. 

* I do wish uncle could have gone with us.* 

' Don't be such a silly ! ' said Frank. * It will be 
much grander to find papa all by ourselves. Just 
think how pleased he will be when he sees us ; and 
as to losing our way — why, we couldn't. We have 
only to keep sailing straight on to the north. I have 
put the book and the atlas into the chest to guide 
us.' 

As Frank seemed so sure of what he was about, 
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Fanny thought she might trust him. She was afraid 
that if she showed any sign of fear he might leave 
her behind after all, and she was just as much set 
upon going as her brother was himself. So she 
said, laughing, — 

' Oh yes ; there is no fear. You have read such 
lots of books that of course you know all about it, 
Frank.* 

* Yes ; and I have been a voyage with papa,* he 
said. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE ' PIXV.' 

T last all was ready, and 
they were to start on 
their voyage, 

'We will start at 
night,' said Captain 
Frank, 'after Eppie has 
gone to bed. So we 
shall be well on our way 
before any one knows 
that we are off, and no 
one will be able to stop us.' 

They were very busy all day, making all ready ; 
and they asked Eppie to pack up some food in a 
basket over-night, as they meant to spend the whole 
of the next day out of doors. 

' Perhaps we shall start before you are up,' said 
Fanny. 

Eppie did not seem to think that at all likely ; but 
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she packed the basket as they wished, with plenty of 
food, and a large bottle of milk, and said, as they 
were to be away all day, she would give the house a 
good cleaning. 

The children had supper, and went to bed early. 

When the young folks were safely in their rooms, 
old Eppie shut up her house and went to her bed, 
and soon it was easy to hear that she, at least, was in 
a sound sleep. 

When this fact was certain, Frank crept softly to 
Fanny's room. He found his sister fast asleep, for 
the little girl was tired. He gently roused her, and 
told her she must get ready to start. 

She was wide awake in a moment. 

* Put on the warmest things you have,' said Frank, 
* and then come to me.' 

In a few minutes Fanny was ready, and she went 
to her brother's room, which was next to hers. These 
two were the only up-stairs rooms, — Eppie and Dod 
slept on the ground-floor. Frank was standing at 
the open window, talking to Dod, who was out- 
side. 

* Now, Fanny, are you quite ready ? ' asked Frank, 
in a whisper. 

* Yes, quite,* said Fanny, all in a tremble. 

* Well, then, the sooner we are off the better. I 
will help you through the window, and Dod will 
catch you. Then I will follow*' 
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There was no reason at all why the children should 
not have left the house by the front door, of which 
Eppie had only turned the key, but it seemed more 
like a story to escape by the window. So they chose 
that way. 

The window was a very small one, but Fanny was 
not very big, so she squeezed herself through ; and, as 
the house was very low, she jumped with ease into 
Dod's arms, and soon found herself safe on her own 
feet in the little garden. 

Frank was much too great a man to let any one 
help him. He said he would jump by himself, but if 
Dod had not been close by, and stretched out his 
arms, Frank would have had an ugly fall, and most 
likely stopped the whole thing, for it was not such 
an easy jump as he had thought 

Well, there they were, all safe and sound, outside 
the house, and old Eppie fast asleep inside. Dod 
took up the basket poor old Eppie had packed, and off 
the three set, as fast as their legs could carry them. 
They were in such haste, and in such fear of being 
stopped, that they would not even speak. 

They had not gone many yards from the cottage 
when they heard a sort of cry behind them. At the 
sound Frank began to run, but Fanny turned round. 
She knew the voice ; it was that of her faithful little 
pet, the kitten Peter. 

* You darling, you shan't be left behind, that you 
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shan't/ she said, as she took the kitten up into her 
arms, and ran after the boys. 

It was a still, mild night. The summer days are 
so long in that northern part of the world, that there 
is scarcely any night at that time of the year. The 
dusk has scarcely faded into dark before the dawn 
begins to rise in the east 

Dod knew this, for he had often been out whole 
nights, fishing, in the summer. 

They reached their cave without any mishap, or 
meeting a single person. There was not even a boat 
within sight, and all was very still. The only sound 
to be heard was the sea washing the pebbles on the 
beach, and now and then the cry of some night-bird 
in the distance. As all was quite ready, they had only 
to go aboard the * Pixy,* and push off from the shore. 

This was soon done. Then Dod took the oars and 
Frank the helm, and Fanny wrapped herself and 
Peter in a blanket, and they were off! 

Dod rowed for some distance, and then he hoisted 
a sail, for a fresh breeze was blowing from the land, 
which, he sJiid, would soon carry them out to sea. 

'Now, captain, you and missie just lie down and 
have a bit of a sleep,' said Dod. 'You will have 
plenty of work when we get farther out to sea.* Dod 
always called Frank captain. 

Frank said he would not think of going to sleep ; 
he never heard of such a thing. 
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Fanny was quite willing to take Dod's advice, and 
was asleep in a few minutes, and before long Frank 
began to nod in spite of himself, and soon he too 
was fast asleep beside his sister. 

Dod was well pleased. It was nothing to him to 
keep watch in a boat all night ; he had often done it 
before. The poor weak-headed, good-hearted fellow 
had never been so proud in all his life before. He 
felt himself quite a man, a person that no' one could 
laugh at any more, now that he had the charge of 
these two •bonnie English baimies,* as his mother 
called them, and he meant to take good care of them, 
and bring them and their father safe home again. 
No one had ever trusted Dod before in such a way, 
but all the world should see that Dod was worthy to 
be trusted. 

Some such thoughts as these floated through his 
weak brain as he guided the boat, and watched the 
sleeping children. 

Besides the delight of being trusted and treated as 
a man, Dod was highly pleased at the voyage itself. 
He had often longed to sail away, away, to the place 
beyond the sea, where the sun set at night and rose 
in the morning ; and now he was really going to that 
bright bonnie place with the red and yellow sky, 
which he so wanted to see. 

The sun was quite high up in the sky when Frank 
and Fanny woke the next day. 
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Frank rubbed his eyes and looked round him quite 
puzzled. 

* Why, where are we ? ' he said ; * I must have been 
asleep.' 

By this time they were far out at sea. It was a 
lovely day, the sun was shining brightly, and the 
* Pixy' danced along on the crests of the blue waves. 

The children bathed their hands and faces in the 
sea, and then looked into Eppie's basket to see what 
they could find for breakfast, for they were all hungry. 

They drank some milk, and ate some hard-boiled 
eggs and oat cakes and butter, and felt all the better. 
Then Dod had a nap, for the poor fellow could not 
deny that he felt a little sleepy. 

* And now shan't we throw our letter into the sea } ' 
said Fanny. ' I am sure Eppie will wonder what has 
become of us.' 

So Frank wrote this letter : — 

'Dear Eppie, — Please tell uncle that we have 
gone to the North Pole to look for papa. We shall 
be back soon and bring him with us. We are all 
well. Fine weather, wind south. Love to all from 
Frank and Fanny, and your own son Dod.' 

As the boat tossed about a good deal, the writing 

was rather shaky. When done, the letter was put 

into a bottle, which Frank corked and tied down with 

I 
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a bit of rag. Then he stood up in the boat and 
tossed the bottle into the sea. 

* Good-bye, you funny postman/ cried Fanny ; 
*mind you take our letter safe to old Eppie.' 

Then the two children watched the bottle as it 
bobbed up and down on the top of the waves till it 
was out of sight They were glad to see that the 
bottle floated away from them, straight towards the 
shore, for the tide was going in, and the wind from 
the land was still bearing them farther out to sea. 

When Dod woke, he said by the sun it must be 
two o'clock. Dod always knew what o'clock it was 
by looking at the sun. 

* I am sure it is time to have dinner, then,' said 
Frank, * and I am very hungry.' 

So they ate the good dinner old Eppie had made 
ready for them, and drank some more milk. Of 
course Peter got his share of the good things too, 
and all were very merry. But before the day was 
done, they began to feel rather tired of sitting still so 
long, for the * Pixy * was too small to allow them to 
move about much. So they had an early supper, as 
there was no tea, and Frank and Fanny were glad to 
lie down and stretch their legs that way. 

Soon they were fast asleep, and Dod began his 
second lonely night-watch. 

And so passed the first day of the voyage of the 
/ Pixy.' 
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' By good chance the weather was very fine, and the 
wind only just fresh enough to drive the *Pixy' swiftly 
across the blue waves on her way to the north, and 
the second day of the voyage passed off very well ; 
only towards night Fanny began to feel very dirty 
from want of a bath, and her legs felt cramped from 
want of running about ; but she would not utter one 
word of complaint for fear Frank should wish she 
had not come. 

But, to tell the truth, Frank was feeling much the 
same as his sister, and wishing that he could only 
change his clothes and have a good bath ; but he too 
held his tongue. 

As for Dod, it made small odds to him whether he 
had a bath or not. He often went for days at a time 
without either washing or changing his clothes, and, in 
fact, looked upon being quite clean as a respect due 
only to Sunday. It did not seem to him worth the 
trouble of having a good wash except to go to church. 

Peter ran about the boat, or slept in Fanny's lap, 
and seemed to be quite happy, and made a good deal 
of fun for the children. 

On the second night they drank the last drop of 
milk for supper, Fanny sharing hers with Peter. 

There was nothing but a bottle of water left to 
drink. 

* We must look out for a ship to get a fresh supply 
of water,' said Frank, looking gravely at the bottle. 
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' I think we ought to meet some ship in the morning ; 
don't you, Dod ? ' 

* Oh yes, we shall meet lots of ships in the morn- 
ing,' said Dod. * There will be wind in the morning, 
and all the Bshing-boats will be coming home.' 

'Well, then, Fanny, I think we had better go to 
sleep ; don't you ? ' 

*Yes,' said Fanny, in a somewhat dismal tone. 
The poor child was getting very, very tired. 'Do 
you think we shall find papa soon ? ' 

' Oh yes ; in a few days, I hope,* said Frank. ' We 
must have come a long way now ; I daresay we shall 
reach the ice in a day or two.' 

Dod was right The next morning there was much 
more wind, and the tiny vessel was tossed about 
roughly on the waves. It was very cold too, and 
Fanny was glad enough to put on her fur jacket. 

It was but a poor breakfast the children had that 
morning. A little cold water, and some stale bread, 
with a little bit of meat out of a tin. 

Towards mid-day it began to rain, and now and 
then the wind came in fierce, wild gusts that tossed 
the *Pixy ' about as though she had been a mere shell, 
and the spray from the waves washed the boat and 
drenched the children. 

* What a good thing I thought of the oilskin caps,' 
said Frank, as he brought out those treasures and put 
.one on Fanny's head, and one on his own. And 
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indeed they did prove a great comfort, for their broad 
brims caught the rain and the spray too. 

Frank had always been a kind brother to his little 
sister when she was in any trouble, and now he made 
her sit at the bottom of the boat, and wrapped a 
blanket round her to keep her warm and dry. 

* Is there going to be a storm } Are you afraid } ' 
said Fanny, whose little heart began to quake. 

* Afraid I what nonsense ! ' said Frank, trying to 
speak in a very brave tone. * We must expect to get 
some dirty weather ; this is nothing ; the wind will 
soon go down, Tve no doubt.' 

So Fanny tried to take comfort, and folded her 
kitten in her arms, and sat very still, huddled up in 
her blanket in the bottom of the boat. 

But instead of going down, the wind grew stronger 
and stronger, and at last even Dod's brave, merry 
face began to look very grave, and he told Frank 
he thought they had better put into some harbour till 
the storm was past 

' But there is no harbour,' said Frank ; * there is 
no land that I know of, till we get to the North 
Pole.' 

Dod looked round in dismay. He thought he 
could manage a boat, but he had never been out 
alone in ^ storm, and he did not know what to do. 
He took in the sail, and sat down quite helpless. 

Frank tied a white cloth to the top of the mast as 
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a signal of distress, and sat down too, — for he could' 
do nothing either. 

And so, hour after hour, the 'Pixy' drifted on before 
the wind, and the three wretched children crowded 
close to each other, waiting in silence for what might 
happen next, — each one in a state of horrid fright, 
but not willing to own it for fear of being thought a 
coward. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OLD EPPIE IN TROUBLE. 

RHE morning that the ' Pixy' started on her 
voyage, old Eppie rose early to get ready 
for the 'good cleaning' in which she took 
so much delight. 

She had all her pails and scrubbing-brushes ready, 
and was only waiting for the bairns to come down 
and get their breakfast and be off, and leave the 
house free for the day, when she found that the 
basket she had packed over-night was gone. 

'Why, then, little missie wjs right, and they 
have got the start of me for once,* she said to 
herself; 'and 1 can set to my cleaning without 
more ado,' 

To make quite sure she went up to the bedrooms, 
and, finding them empty, she at once set to work, 
heart and soul. 

She scrubbed and brushed and rubbed all through 
the long summer day, till her little house was as 
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fresh and bright and clean as soap and water and 
strong hands could make it. 

Before sunset her task was done. She looked 
round her with pride and pleasure ; spread the table, 
and made all things ready to give the children a good 
meal as soon as they came home, and then sat down 
with her knitting to take a little rest. 

But the sun set, and the moon rose, and no children 
came, and Eppie began to wonder what could make 
them so late. * Puir wee bairnies, they'll be fine and 
tired when they do come/ thought Eppie. * TU gie 
that rascal of a Dod a good scolding for taking them 
so far awa*.' 

At last it grew as dark as the summer night ever 
was in that place ; all the neighbours had shut up 
their houses and gone to bed, and Eppie began to 
feel some alarm about her charges. So she thought 
she would go a little way to see if they were coming. 

She locked the house door, put the key in her 
pocket, and started along the beach towards the big 
cave, which she knew they had turned into a sort of 
play-room. 

She went on and on, but there was no sign of the 
children. At last she reached the cave, but they were 
not there, though some of their things were lying 
about. 

She stood looking round her, when, to her dismay, 
she saw that the * Pixy ' was gone. 
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Now, though her son had but little wit, old Eppie 
had plenty, and she knew the meaning of this at once, 
— the children had gone for a sail. 

She put her hand above her eyes, and scanned the 
sea all round, but not a boat was within sight 

Now Eppie had been a fisherman's wife, and she 
could read the sea and the sky pretty truly. She 



saw that there was no sign of foul weather at present, 
and she knew that when it was fine her Dod could 
manage a boat with the best of them. So she turned 
towards home with little fear of the children's safety, 
though she quite made up her mind to punish her 
naughty son well the. next day, for playing such a 
trick. 
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She walked slowly home, always looking out for 
the ' Pixy ' — but, as we know, the * Pixy * was far away 
by this time. 

When Eppie reached home, she made up the fire, 
put on the kettle, and again took up her knitting. 
.But she was tired after her hard day's work, and 
soon her knitting dropped from her hands, and she 
began to nod, and at last went off into a good sound 
sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was shining brightly 
into the room. She started to her feet, rubbed her 
eyes, and looked round her, quite puzzled. For a 
minute or two she could not make out how she came 
to be sitting there with her clothes on, instead of 
being in her bed. Then it all came back to her like 
a flash. And the bairns were not come home yet ! 

And now, for the first time, the old woman began 
to fear that some mishap had come to them. 

She went to her cottage door, and looked out 
upon the shining sea. A few boats were going out, 
but none were coming in, and there was no sign 
anywhere of the * Pixy,' which she knew at a distance 
as well as she did the face of her own son. 

A neighbour was strolling on the beach, and she 
begged him to run to the cave, and tell her if the 
* Pixy ' or the children were there. 

All the folks in the place knew that the English 
children spent most of their time in the big cave> 
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The neighbour ran off, and soon came back to say 
that there was no sign of either boat or bairns. 

Then Eppie told him her story, and he said he 
would go off at once in his boat to look for the 
children on the sea, while she went up to Sweetwclls, 
to tell their uncle that they were missing, 

*And how I can dare face him with sic news, I 
dinna ken,' said the poor old woman. 

But she was a brave, true woman, and she knew it 
must be done. So she took her staff in her hand, 
and trudged off, up the steep, winding road that led 
to Sweetwells. 

It was a most lovely morning. The dew on the 
grass was sparkling in the bright sunshine. The 
birds were all chirping and singing as they flew 
about, hunting for their breakfast, and the whole 
world looked so fresh and fair and glad, that it did 
not seem as though harm could come to any one on 
such a day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skene were just sitting down to 
breakfast, with hearts very full of thankful joy, when 
they heard a loud ringing at the house bell. 

Their hearts were full of joy for two reasons. 

The first was that their dear little daughter May 
was out of all danger, and, the doctor said, would soon 
be quite well again. 

And the second reason was that the postman had 
just brought them a letter which they had long been 
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looking for, and that letter told them some very good 
news. 

What the good news was you shall hear by 
and by. 

Jane ran to answer the loud ring, and found Eppie 
at the door, all out of breath with her climb up the 
steep hill. 

* I must see the master this minute,' she said. 
'Come in and sit down, Eppie,* said Jane; /you 

look quite done up.* 

* Na na, I wunna enter the house. I wunna make 
bad worse by taking the fever back wi* me ; but 
fetch the master to speak to me here, lassie.' 

Jane went to the parlour, and told him that old 
Eppie wished to speak to him at the door. 

Mr. Skene went to her at once, and Mrs. Skene 
made Jane follow with a cup of good hot tea, and a 
plate full of meat. 

'Perhaps she had better not come into. the house ;: 
but make her sit down outside, and have some 
breakfast,' said Mrs. Skene, *I will not see her 
myself, as I have only just left May's room. It 
would hardly be safe.' 

When Mr. Skene heard the old woman's story, his 
glad face turned very grave, and he saw that search 
must at once be made for the missing children. 

Without a moment's loss of time he had his horse 
saddled, and went as fast as he could gallop down tol 
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the village, and soon two or three boats were sent off 
to look for the ' Pixy.* 

One sailed to the east, one to the west, and one to 
the north, — but none of them overtook the ' Pixy.* 
She had had too long a start. 

For days and nights search was made, on land and 
sea, for the missing children, but not a trace of them 
was to be found. 

Soon all the country round knew that the English 
children and daft Dod, as he was called, were lost, 
and most feared that they were all drowned. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

' A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.' 

tUT they were not drowned, though they 
were very near it 

The wind grew stronger and stronger, 
and the rain beat with fuiy upon the httle open boat 
that was tossed about like a cockleshell upon the 
angry waves ; and each wave seemed as though it 
must swamp the tiny craft. 

Three more wretched children could hardly have 
been found than Frank and Fanny and daft Dod 
towards the end of the third day of their voyage. 
They were cold and wet and hungry ; and, worse 
almost than that, they were very thirsty, for their 
supply of both milk and water was just done. Added 
to all this, they were very much afraid. Even Dod had 
lost his courage at last, and poor Fanny could not 
keep back her tears, but sobbed into the soft coat of , 
Peter, who kept giving dismal whines. 

How they wished, now that it was too late, that 
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they had not started on their voyage without asking 
the advice of some grown-up person. 

The daylight was just fading away in the west, 
and fearless Frank trembled when he thought that 
another night of peril had begun. 

* Fanny/ he said, in a very shaky voice, ' the night 
is coming. I suppose it would b.e bed-time if we 
were at home. Will you say your prayers out 
loud ? ' 

* Yes, missie dear ; say your prayers, do,' added 
Dod. 

So Fanny checked her sobs and tried to steady 
her voice while she said the prayers she had been 
taught when she was a tiny child. 

After this they all felt a little more calm, and they 
were trying to settle things for the night, when, all of 
a sudden, Dod started to his feet and gave a loud 
cry. 

' A ship I a ship ! ' he shouted ; and he tore his 
muffler from his neck and held it out to stream in 
the wind as a signal. The towel was still flying 
from the masthead. 

At first the ship went straight on her course and 
took no notice of the * Pixy ' or her crew. 

They all shouted till they were nearly hoarse and 
waved their hats, and at last, oh, joy I the ship began 
to turn towards them. 

They had lost all control over the * Pixy,' and could 
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not do anything but wait to see what would 
happen. 

After what seemed a very long time the ship came 
quite near, and a man asked them through a speaking- 
trumpet how they came there. 

* We are on our way to the North Pole, and have 
been overtaken in this storm — and we have no more 
water/ shouted Frank, who became quite lively the 
moment help was near. 

In a few more minutes a boat was lowered from 
the ship and two men came rowing up. They did 
not wait to ask many questions, but tied a rope to 
the * Pixy * and towed her to the side of the ship, which 
was a small sailing vessel called the * Stormy Petrel,' 
laden with timber from Norway. 

In a few more minutes the children found them- 
selves on board the * Stormy Petrel,' and the captain, 
who was a Scotchman, asking them questions. 

When he had heard Frank's story he laughed, and 
patted the boy kindly on the head. 

* I don't think you will reach the North Pole this 
voyage,' he said ; * it is well we picked you up, or 
your lives would not have been worth much by 
morning in that shell, and such a dirty night as we 
are going to have. Now, youngsters, come down to 
my cabin and get out of these wet things.' 

They were taken to the little cosy cabin, and soon 
had off their dripping things and were clothed in 
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warm dry garments instead, and then set down to a 
good meal, with some nice hot coffee to drink. 
■ When they had been warmed and fed they were 
each packed away for the night in what seemed to 
them the very best beds they had ever slept in ; and, 
in spite of the tossing of the ship and the roaring of 



the wind and the shouts of the sailors, they all slept 
soundly, for their three days' voyage in the ' Pixy ' 
had quite tired them out. 

For the next day or two the weather was what the 
captain called dirty, — that is to say, stormy, — so that 
the ship's crew were too busy to take much notice of 
the children they had picked up, for they had to 
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attend to their own vessel, which was driven out of 
her course by the wind. 

Fanny kept very quiet in the captain's cabin, and 
gave no trouble to any one ; but Dod and Frank 
tried to help, and Dod really did make himself useful, 
though Master Frank was perhaps more in the way 
than anything else; but the sailors were all very 
kind, and no one found fault with him. 

At last the wind went down, the rain ceased, and 
the sun shone out once more, and then the captain 
had a little time to give to his guests. 

He was a very kind man, but he quite hurt Frank's 
feelings by roaring with laughter when he heard the 
boy's story. 

* I can't help laughing ; it's such a good joke ! ' he 
cried ; ' but I like you for your pluck, my boy. 
You'll be a fine fellow one of these days, that you 
will, and make your father proud of you. By the 
by, what did you say was your father's name ? * 

* Captain Hardy,* said Frank ; * he is gone to find 
a passage to the North Pole. Perhaps you have heard 
of him ? ' 

* Heard of him ? I should think I had ! Not a 
British sailor but what's heard of Captain Hardy. 
So you are his son, are you? no wonder there's 
something in you.' 

Frank was quite pleased at this remark, and told 
the captain all about himself and his father. 
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' And how did you and this little lassie come to be 
in this part of the world ? ' asked the captain. 

* We have been staying with our uncle, Mr. Skene 
of Sweetwells, since our father started on his voyage/ 
said Frank. * Perhaps you know my uncle ? ' 

* Yes, I know him by name well enough, and glad 
I am that I can send you back safe to him. Don't 
you think he will wonder what has become of you ? * 

* Oh no I * said Frank ; * we sent a letter in a bottle 
to say where we had gone.' 

At this the captain laughed more than ever. Then 
he turned quite grave, and walked up and down the 
deck, rubbing his head till his hair all stood on 
end. 

* Well,' he said at last, standing still before Frank 
and Fanny, and looking at them with his rough head 
all on one side, * I must land you two youngsters at 
the nearest port, — that's as clear as daylight, — and 
send you off post-haste to your uncle, for I suppose 
they've given you up for lost long before this. Let 
me see ; why, it must be a week since you started on 
your voyage to the North Pole — eh f ' 

So the kind captain put his vessel again out of 
her course that he might land these strange children 
at the nearest port. He went ashore with them and 
the * Pixy ' himself, and took them to an hotel, * to be 
left till called for,' he told the landlord ; then he sent 
a message to Mr. Skene at Sweetwells, and went 
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back to his own ship, taking care to supply them 
with money before he said good-bye. 

' Tell your father that Skipper Jack of the "Stormy 
Petrel " was proud to do a good turn to the children 
of such a man/ said the good, rough fellow, when 
Frank tried to thank him for all his kindness. 

The landlord of the inn, to whom Captain Jack 
had told the children's story, was so much afraid that 
they would run away again, that, very much to 
Frank's disgust, he kept them under lock and key, 
and would not even allow them to go out of the 
house. Except for this he treated them very kindly, 
and loaded them with all sorts of good things to eat. 
But all the good things would not console Frank for 
being kept in prison, as he called it. He could not 
feel at all like a hero after being picked up at sea, and 
then locked up in the parlour of a little inn. He 
had looked forward to returning home with glory, 
bringing his father with him.- This was not at all 
the sort of wind-up to his voyage to suit his pride. 

But Fanny and Dod were glad enough to be safe 
on shore once more, even though they were locked 
up, and they found plenty to amuse them in looking 
out of the window and watching the fishing-boats in 
the little harbour, and Dod was quite happy when he 
saw that his one earthly treasure, the * Pixy,' was 
safely landed on the beach just in front of the inn. 

After a time Frank grew tired of sulking and 
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grumbling, and joined the others at the window. 
They were all three looking out, and Master Frank 
was planning an escape from his prison, when a 
carriage drawn by two horses came dashing up to the 
inn door. The window was too high up for the 
children to see who got out of the carriage, but they 
heard loud voices in the hall, and feet on the stair-;, 
which stopped outside the door of their prison ; then 
the key was turned in the lock, the door was thrown 
open, and in walked — 

But we must now sec what had been doing at 
Sweet wells. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SADNESS AND GLADNESS. 

Sow soon gladness may be turned to sadness ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Skene had felt so happy 
on that bright summer morning as they 
sat down to breakfast, for their dear little daughter 
May was so much better that she had nothing to 
do now but get strong and fat, and the house had 
to be cleansed, and then in a few days Frank and 
Fanny could safely return to Sweetwells. 

They were talking over this, and the best way of 
getting the house quite free of the fever, when Jane 
came in with a letter. Mrs, Skene gave a little cry 
of joy when she saw the letter. It bore a foreign 
post-mark, and she knew the handwriting well, for it 
was that of her brother-in-law. Captain Hardy. She 
had been longing for this letter for many months, 
and lately she had fretted a good deal because it 
had not come ; and she, like Frank and Fanny, had 
begun to fear that some mishap had come to the 
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Captain, and that perhaps he had been lost in the 
ice like so many other brave British sailors who 
risked their lives for the good of their fellow-men. 

But Mrs. Skene had never spoken of her fears to 
the children ; she did not wish to cause them grief 
or pain unless there were real need for it And now 
the long looked-for letter had come at last Captain 
Hardy wrote to say that the perils of the Arctic Seas 
were past, and that he hoped to follow his letter 
very shortly to Sweetwells. 

* That is nice/ said Mr. Skene. * You must make 
haste and clean your house, my dear, and then we 
can welcome the children and their father at the 
same time. Suppose we keep it a little secret from 
the children, and give them a pleasant surprise.' 

No sooner had he said these words, than Eppie*s 
ring was heard ; and we know what news she brought, 
and how the missing children were sought for in vain 
on sea and land. 

That was an awful week, as day after day went by 
without any news of the lost ones, and, as the wind 
blew a gale, both Mr. and Mrs. Skene began to lose 
all hope ; and as for poor old Eppie, she made 
herself quite ill, and said she could never forgive 
herself as long as she lived for not taking better 
care of the bairns that had been given to her charge, 
and it seemed likely to be the death of the poor 
woman herself. 
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Now Mrs. Skene dreaded the very sight of a letter 
from Captain Hardy. How could she ever face him 
with the news that his children were lost. So a whole 
week went by, how they hardly knew, and all the 
faces about Sweetwells grew more and more gloomy. 
One morning, just as Mr. Skene was starting off to 
renew his almost hopeless search, Jane came in, hold* 
iiig two yellow letters in her hand. 

' Here's a boy come running all the way from the 
post office, and he wants sixpence for each of 
these letters,* she said. *Oh, please, sir, is there 
any news ?' 

Mr. Skene took the yellow letters and tore them 
open ; the first one was a short message from Captain 
Hardy, saying that he was just starting in the train 
for Sweetwells, and would arrive in a few hours. 
When Mrs. Skene read this message she almost 
fainted away. But the second soon brought her 
back to life ; it was from Andrew Jack, of tlie * Stormy 
Petrel,' saying that he had picked up Captain Hardy's 
children in an open boat, and left them all safe and 
sound in charge of the landlord of the inn at Portsoy. 
. ,Oh, the joy and the laughter and the bustle after 
this ! Servants were flying all over the place with 
the glad news. The stable-boy hoisted a flag on 
the roof of the byres, and for the time they all 
seemed almost mad with delight. 

In the midst of it all, up drove Captain Hardy, 
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for his messiage had not come so quickly as it 
ought. 

He looked round him with surprise at not seeing 
his own children there to welcome him ; and then he 
had to be told the strange tale of how they had been 
lost and found. 

* I will be off at once to Portsoy, to make sure that 
they are my children/ he said. 

* I was just going to start for them myself/ said 
Mr. Skene ; * the carriage is now getting ready.' 

' There will be time for you to eat something before 
you start/ said Mrs. Skene, who had hardly been able 
to welcome the Captain yet. 

* Well, ril just take a snack,' said Captain Hardy, 
*• while the horses are being put in/ 

He was at the table, eating his hurried meal, when 
who should come in but old Eppie. She had heard 
the good news, and could not keep away from Sweet- 
wells ; and besides, she too had something to tell. 

She had a bottle in her hand which had been 
picked up in the sea by one of the fishermen of the 
village, and brought to her, for inside the bottle was 
a letter for old Eppie herself. 

Mrs. Skene read the letter and handed it to the 
Captain ; he read these words : * We are gone to the 
North Pole to look for papa. We shall be back soon 
and bring him with us.* And the brave weather- 
beaten sailor, who did not know what fear was, 
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turned away his head and nibbed the tears out of his 
eyes, 

' God bless the dear children, and make me worthy 
of such love,' he said, in a choking voice. 'And 
they shall come back, and bring me with them 
after all.' 

Captain Hardy and Mr. Skene were soon going 
full speed along the road to Portsoy, which was about 
ten miles from Sweetwells. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
A JOYFUL FEAST. 

DW we know who it was 
that came in to release 
the children from their 
prison. First, Mr. Skene, 
and then — could it be 
true ? — Captain Hardy 
himself! 

Fanny gave a cry of 
joy, and rushed into her 
father's arms, and clung 
round his neck, and was 
ready to smother him 
with kisses. 

He kissed her again and again, and then held her 
at arms' length, and had a good look at her with his 
kind eyes. 

'Yes, it is just the same little girl, my own little 
girl that I left behind me, only a little bit taller,' he 
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said, as he stroked her head ; * and this is my boy 
Frank too, just the same Frank as of old, always 
famous for getting into scrapes.' 

When the horses were fed and rested, the whole 
party started for Sweetwells. 

It was hard work to persuade Dod to go and leave 
his dear ' Pixy ' behind him, but Mr. Skene gave orders 
that the * Pixy ' was to be sent on in a long cart the 
very next day, and at last daft Dod did consent to 
jump on the box beside the coachman. 

Captain Hardy kept Fanny on his knee all the 
way home. He seemed half afraid that she would 
slip away again ; and he made Frank give a full 
account of their voyage in the * Pixy.* 

* It was great fun,' said Frank, * if only we hadn't 
been so thirsty. The next time I go on a voyage, 
I will make sure of a good supply of fresh water, I 
know that That Skipper Jack was a good enough 
sort of fellow if he hadn't treated us like babies. I 
felt quite angry with him at first, but it's turned out 
right enough, as you were all safe, papa.' 

* I'm afraid if it had not been for Skipper Jack, you 
would all three have been at the bottom of the sea 
to-day, Frank,' said Mr. Skene. ' I shall invite him 
to spend a week at Sweetwells.' 

*Yes, do, please, uncle; he is a dear, kind man,' 
said Fanny. 

Captain Hardy spent the rest of the summer at 
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Sweetwells, where he soon made friends with all the 
children's pets. 

Before winter, he took Frank and Fanny back with 
him to London. They were very sorry to bid fare- 
well to their kind uncle and aunt and cousins, and 
to the cattle and horses and fowls ; and as long as 
they lived they never forgot the happy year they 
spent in bonnie Scotland. 
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Engrayings. Grown 44o, paper boardS| witti C9iromo side (or 
eloUi elegant, 6«.) 

British History Brieily Told (The), Ain> ▲ BBsampnoir orisn 

AVGISNT OuBTQIia, SfOBTS, AXD PJL8TIMB8 OV XHS KNOfjaH. 

Brookdale, a Story. By Miss Chambkrt.atn. 

Bunch of Berries (A), aicd the Ditzbsiovs thebsof. By TiKAwnt 
Scott, author of *< A Nook in the ApeunineB/' &o. Dlustrated 
by C. Pattebson. 

Castlos and their Heroes. By Basbaju Huttok. 

Olement's Trial and l^tory. By M. IL B. (Mrs. Gblldb). 

Crosspatoh, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. By Mrs. Brodebip. 

Dot's Diary; or, Banished from Fairyland. By^J. P. T. With 
Frontispiece. By J. Faed, R.6.A. 

Elf Island: A Fairy Tale. By Captain J. Battebslt, R.A., F.R.A.S. 

Every-day life in Our Public Schools. Edited, by Chas. Etbb 
Pasooe. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Kabrativbs ov Rekabkabi^b 

WOMBK. 

Family Bible Hewly Opened (The); wita IJhoub GooiMfiB^ 
AooouNT ov IT. By Jbffbbtb Tatlob. Foap. 8vo. 

Feathers and Fairioa. By tiie Hon. Auousia JtiBOasjs, 

Flotsam and Jetsam. By H. Wothex. 



GBmnem, Fabbait, Ozbdbn amd Wbush, 



ITuree Shillings and Sixptncs each^^-continued, 3/6 

Foir HmwoM (The) ; A, Short Aoeonnt of the Strnctore of Fbuoi^ 
being Fonr Lecturea written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Illnstrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Ckrden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Insteuotion fob the 
Management and Formation of a FiiOwbb Gasmen. WMh 
niustrations by Sowzrby. 

Oolden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated fh)m the German of 
A. W. Gbube. By J. L. Shadwell. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmeb. in W^rds of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Ohabuss Swetb, M.A. 

In Time of War. A Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. By Jas. F. Cobb, F.R.G.S. 

Infknt Amnsements, or How to make a Nttbsebt Happy, With 
Practical Hints on the Moral atid Physical Training of Children. 
By the late W. H. O. Exnqston. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A LsamrD ofFlobbnthal. By M. ft C. LHik 

Lm (Xrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Aninalt. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Baptilss, 
and Fishes. 



If 



Adventures in Australia. 



Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Hlnstrated 
with Twenty-four Engravings, by 0. H. Bennett. 

Lily and Her Brothers. A true story. By C. E. L, 

Little Chiohsand Baby Tricks. A New Colour Book. By Ida 
Waugh. A charming colour book for the babies. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The Wonderful 
Rocking Hobsb. By Mrs. Febdabiok Bbown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromo4ithography, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4to. Cloth (or illuminated paper boards 1/6). 

Little Kay's Friends. By Annie Whittem. (Or gilt edges, 4«.) 

St. Paul's Chubouyabd, London. 
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8/6 Ih^ SkilUiig» tmd Sixpenee tack^^comiiimtd. 

Uaa (The); or, Subtsbkakiah Wohdsbi. An Aeoonnt of tba Open- 
tioiii of the Miner uid the ProdnctB of hia Labours. 

X«dge and Her Ghieki. By a Bbothxb and Sirer. 

nMpo't Troublea. Bj Ouvi THOsn HiLua. 

Vwsary Timai ; or, Sroans abotit the Litilb Onaa. By an Old 

Nuaaa. 

Oar Old ITnele'i HoaM. By Mother CAaxr* 

Bennona for Children. By A. Dboofpet. Translated by Mabib 
Tatlob. 

Sam Birthdays (The); or, The Ghzldbbb ob Fobtunb. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Storiaa of Xdward abd ma Leftlb Fbib!ii>8. 

Taking Tales. In Plain Langnage and Large Type. Two vols. 
May also be had in 4 vols, 1«. 6c/. each; and 21 parts, 6dL each. 

Talaat in Tatters. By Hopb Wbatthb. 

Talka about Plants ; or, Eablt Lbsbons in Botant. By Mrs. 
Lankkstbb. With Six Ooloured Plates, and numerous Wood 
Bngrayings. 

Talks about Science. By the late Thomas Dunman. 

The Triumphs of Steam ; or, Stobdes vbox the Liybs ob Watt, 
Abkwbioht, and Stephenson. 

True Stories of the Beign of Queen Victoria. By C. Bbown. 

Illustrated. 

Two • Stories of Two. ' By Stella Austin. Illustrated by 
Miss S. F. Basbvi. 

Wild Boses. By Mrs. Bbodbbip.* 



8/- Three Shillings. 

Fruits of Enterprise, bxhibitb p in thb Tbayels of Bbleoni nr 
Eotpt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibket Fosteb. 



Gbifitth, Fabsan, Okbden and Welsh, 
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XHE •<BinsrCHT'' SERIES OE HALE-CBOWN BOOKS. 2/8 

Crffwn 8v0. Cloth elegant^ bevelled boards^ gilt edges, fully 

Illustrated, 

Bunchy ; or, The Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By E. C. 
Phillips. 

African Pets. By F. Clinton Parry. 

Bryan and Katie. By Annette Lyster. Illustrated by 
Harry Furniss. 

Cast Adrift : the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. H. H. Martin. 

Daring Voyage across the Atlantic. By the Brothers 
Andrews. 

Every Inch a King. By Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. 
Family Feats. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 
A Gem of an Aunt. By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.) 
Gerty and May. By the Author of " Our White Violet." 
Grandfather. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy." 
Great and Small. By Miss Harriet Poole. 
Growing Up. By Jennett Humphreys. 
Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. 
Bowen. 

Nora's Trust. By krs. Gellie (M. E. B.) 

Punch. By E. C. Phillips. 

Ten of Them. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

" Those Unlucky Twins ! " By Annette Lyster. 

Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals. By Mary Hooper. 

We Four. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

Fearless Frank. By Mrs. Gellie. 

Boy Slave in Bokhara. By David Ker. 
Wild Horseman of the Pampas. By David Ker. 
Dolly, Dear I By Mary E. Gellie (M. E. B.) 
On Uie Leads. By Mrs. A. A. Strange Butson. 
St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 

St. Paul's CuuKUUYJkSD, Lozidon. 
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^ Two SkSHngn and 8ixpmc$ each — cartimuei. 

Boy's Own Toy lUwr (Tho) ; ▲ PtMtical niastrated Guide to the 
QBelni empkymont of liOisnre Hoiura. By £. Iulxsxu^ 200 

Ulnstratioiifl. 
Bnnohy Seriei of Half-Orowa Booki. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant^ 

bovelled boards, gilt edges. Fully illustrated by the best artists. 
Oboieo Bztraets froni tin Standard ioihorB. By the Edito&of 

*' Poetry for the Young." 8 vols. (2j. 6d each.) 
GkrkftiUM Pudding for T011119 X«tm. By L. 0. Sxxz. 
Grniao of myuoa and His Ken (The); <», Talee and Adyaniiiim 

from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 0. M. Bkll. With 

Se^en Dlustrations by P. Pbiolo. Feap. 8yq. 

Flowon with Boots. Sermons. By Bey. J. Csofts. 

CMrl's Own Toy Maker (Tho), and Book of Riobbatiov. B^yE. 

and A. Lahdkua Witii 200 Blustrationa, 
Goody Two Shoos. A Reprint of the Origindl Edition, witb 

^troduction by Ghas. Welsh. 
Guests of Flowers (The) : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mebtkxiikb. 

With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodobb Kervxb. Cloth,^ 

small 4to. 

Guests at Homo (Tho.) A Sequel to the above. By the ssmo 

AinsBOB. Small 4to. 
Holly Berries. By Amr E. Blanchabd. Coloured iUuBtrations 

by Ida Wauqh. Iito boards. 

loe Maiden Ain> otheb Stobdes. By Hass Chbibtuji AnnHunr* 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged ProgreBsively in One,.Twc^ 
and Three Syllables. 16 Pages Illustrated. Cheap Edition,. 

Little Gipsy. By Eue Sattyaoe. Cheaper Edition, 

Little Pilgrim (The). Ilhistrated by Hsum Petmb. 

Model Tachts, and Modal l^cht Sailing: How 10 Bi]icd» B» 
AND Sail a Sblf-aotino Model Taoht. By Jas. E. WALXCWy 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 68 Woodcuts. 

My Own Dolly. By Amt Blanchabd and Ida Waugh. 

Old Friends in a New Dress. By R. Shabfe. 

Sea and Sky. By J. R. Blakibton, M.A.* Suitable for young 
people. Profusely IlluBtrated, and contains a Colourad Atlas 
of the Phenomena of Sea and Sky. Cloth, price 2£. 6(i 

Science in the Nursery; or, Children's Toys. By T. W. Eble. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season. By Sidnet Cox. 

GnxiKiXH, Fabbasc, Okedbn A2H> Welsh, 
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!Pm SkiOmga and Siapwm plain, Super Bayal l^mui^ 

tloA ehffoni, with lUuatra^oms ly Harrison Weit 

and oOar eminent artists. 



2/9 



Aafwfli and tlMiar Social Powtn, By Mabt TtmHXB%4ja>xxwz«. 

A Week by Themielves. By Emilia. Mabbtat Nobris. 

Fumy Fables for Little FoUn. 

Oranny's Story Box. With 20 IQiigtstiiigB. 

JaokFrofftaadBettySaow; Taleafor Wintry NightBandRainy Days. 

Xadelon. By Esxkbb Cabb. 

OM fftorief alfout AahnalB : told in Short tend Buy Wordi. 

Secret of H^ezford (Xlw). By Esthkb Oakb. 

Snowed T^ By Emxlia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Tales from 'Oa^nod. Dedicated to the Yoang Sitteu of England. 

Talking Krd (19ie\ By M. and E. Edkbt. 

Tiny Stoviies ter Tusy Beaders in Tiny Woidi. 

Trottie's Stay Book : True Tales in Short Words and Jrfffge Type. 

Tnupy; or, Thb AirroBiooBAPaT of a Donkbt, 

Wandering Blindfold; or, A Bot's Tboublss. By ISabt Albbbi. 



COMICAL PICTURE B0QK8. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, fancy ioards. 

AdYcntnres of the Fig Family, The. By Abthub S. Gibsok. 

Siateen pages Illustrations, oblong 4to, boards. 
The Harch Hsjres and their friends. Unifoim wiiJi the above. 

By the same author. 

The following have Coloured Plates, 

English Stmwwelpeter (The): or Pbbttt Stobies axd Fuxnrr 
Pxotubbs fob Littlb Childben. After the celebrated German 
Work of Dr. Heinbioh Hoffmask. Thirtieth Edition. Twenty- 
four pages of Blustrations (or mounted on linen, 5^.). 

Tke Foola' Faradise. Mirth and Fun for Old and.Yomig. 

Funny Ficture Book (The) ; or, 25 V'unnt Lnrrui Lsssom. A 
free Translation from the GeiuuBi of '*DxB Sjjbexm ABO 
ScaniraB." 

Levee «f Tom Snoker and Littiie Bo-Feep. Writtan and Dlus. 
tscatod by Thomas Hood. 

Speotropia ; or, Subpbisino Spbotbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
eyerywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Bmowii; 



8|/» 



St. Pattl's Chubostabd, Loxtdon. 
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THE HOLIDAY UBBABY. 

A Serief of 12 Volumes for Boys and Oirls, well iUastnited, and 
bound in cloth, with elegant design printed in gold and colonrsy 
gilt edges. ^The size is Foolscap 8yo, and as each yolnme 
contains upwards of 800 pages of interesting tales of aU 
descriptions, they fonn one of the most attractive and saleable 
aeries in tiie market. 

Price Two ShiUinga, each volume containing Two Take 

well Illustrated, 

LIST OF BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

(OhildrsB of the 7anai- 
yiL' aftt. 

Qrandmunma's BsUos. 

Childrvn'i Fioaia. 

Holiday Tales. 

Cluutiaa SUiott 
i' Stolen Ohsnias. 

Eaxrr at BohooL 
i Glandiiio. 

Our Wbito TlftUt 

FioUo Flora. 

William TelL 
( Fanl Howard'! Oaytivitf • 



(BiaooBtaBtod OhfldrM. 
ILs Holidajs 



•* 



n 



9f 



I* 



I* 



JIT ( Adzlft M the Boa. 
^^ Eofor IIm Tjiolisei 
TV j Alios and Boatriooi 
^* i Julia Xsitlaad. 

Hflvo of Bnttaoy. 
•rr ) Oat aad Dog. 
VI. { johBBj Xfflor. 



▼. 



YoL 



•> 



i» 



If 



Two Shillinge, elofh elegant, Illmtraied, 

Cndldren'f Dailj Help. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. (Or cloth 
plain, Is. Od) 

ClAssies in the Millicm. By Henbt Grbt. Cloth boards. (Or 
paper covers, Is.) 

How to Hake Dolls* Fnxnitiire axd to Fubnish ▲ Doll'b Housi. 
With 70 ninstrations. Small 4to. 

ninstrated Paper Hodel Xaker. By E. Landells. In envelope. 

ICamma's Bible Stories. First Series. For Hsr Littlb Bots 
▲ndQibls. 

ICamma's Bible StoriM. Second Series. 

Xamma's Bible Steriai. Third Series. lUiistrated by Staslet 
Bebkslet. The three Volumes can be had in a handsome 
case. Price 6s. 

Only a Cat's Tale. By R M. B. 

Seenee of Animal Life and Character. Fbox Natdbb ahd 

RsooixsonoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grajtovatheb 

Gbbt. 
Tonng Vocalist (The). Cloth boards. (Or paper, Is.) 

GbIFFITB, FABlLUr, GZEDEN AJSTD WSLBBf 
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Price One ShilUng and Siapence each. 

Babies' Hnsennii The. By XTnolb Ghasldb. Paper boards. 
Children's Daily Help. ByE.G. (On bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2/-) 
Erery-Day Things, or Useful Eicowlbdob BESPBcniNGh the fbin- 
oiPAL Animal, Yboetablb, axo) Minbaal Substaegbs tk 

OOMMON UsB. 

Oirlhood Days. By Mrs. Seymour. Illustrated by A. H. Collin8. 

little Lessons for Little Learners. By Mrs. Babwell. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The Wonderful 
Rookino-Horsb. By Mrs. P. Brown. Coloured Illustrations. 

Our Wild Swan and other Pets. By Helen Weblet Pabbt, 
Author of ** An Epitome of Anglican Church History." Witii 
coloured illustrations by Harrison Weir. Price Is. 6(2. 

Bivals of the Cornfield. By the author of ** Genevieve's Story." 
Taking Tales. In Plain Language and large Type. Four vols. 
May also be had in Two vols., Ss, BeL each ; and in 21 parts, 

cloth limp, price Q<L each. 
Trimmer's (Krs.) Kew Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



ANGBLO SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 

Square 16mo. Cloth elegcmt^ fully Illustrated. 

Angelo; or, Thb Pinb Forest nr thb Alps. By Gbbaldinb 
E. Jbwsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 
Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a WiLUNa Heart. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 5th Thousand. 

Veatherland; or, How the Birds Liybd at Grebnlawk. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Hnmble Life : A Tale of Humble Hombs. By the Author of 
"GertyandMay,"&c. 

Kingston's (W. E. 0.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Botal Geobob. 

Lee's (Mrs.'B.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faggot Housb. 

^— ^— -^ Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 
of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsaob. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Live Toys ; or, Anbodotes of oxm Four-Legged and other Pbts. 
By Emma Davenport. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories for mt LrrrLE Friends. By Emilia 
Marrtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By Mrs. Gellie (M. E. B.) 
St. Paul's Churohtard, London. 
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1/B The CHEB&T SBRIBB of ElOaiBSnEnrY BOOKS. 

PRBSSNTS A2«D P&IZIS FOR BOYS AHD GUULS. 

Thirty irolumes» well iUnstxatod, mnoaJl Svo^ deaily printed m 
good paper, and stnmglj bound in elegant cloth boaids. 

Adventures m Fanti-land. By Bfxs. R. Les. 

African Cruiser (The). By & WHErciiVRCH Sadlib* 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sisto. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. fiy the author of '^ St. Olave's.'* 

A Child% Influence. By Lisa Locmnca. 

Battle and Victory. By C. K Bowxn. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Da-vskpokt. 

Comer Cottage, and its Tninalies. by FaANcas Osaoatcs. 

Distant Homes. By Mn. J. £. AvLMsa. 

Father Time's Story BooL By Kathlxxn Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mn. Pietzker. 

Good in Everything. By Mn. Ba&wxu.. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By a F. Bkownb. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davxnpo&t. 

Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingstow. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Bight at Last By Emma BAvsNPoaxi 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lxs. 

Lost in the Jungle. By Axtgusta Mareyat. 

Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 

Our Birthdays. By Emma Davenport. 

Our Home in \he Marshland. By E. L. F. 

Parted. By N. D'Anvers. 

Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 

School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune, 

Starlight Stories. By Fanny Lablachs. 

Sunny land Stories. By the author of " St. Olave's." 

Tittle-Tattle : and oAer stories for ChUdren. 



GbIFRXR, FaBRAIT, OxEDElf A3n> WVLBR, 
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TSE HAWTHMS 8BMM 07 SBZILIira BOOXB. V 

PKESENTS AND PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Thirty volumes, well illustrated, small 8vo, clearly printed on 
good paper, and stiaongly bound in elegant cloth boards. 

Adrift on tlie Sea. By E. M. Norris. 

Alice and Beatrice. Sy Grandmamma. 

Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 

Amy's Wish : A Fairy Tale. By Mr. Gk Tyler, 

Cat and Dog ; or, Pixss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. By the author of " Gerty & May." 

Children's Picnic (The). ^ E. Marryat Norris. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. 

Crib and Fly : the Story of Two Terriers. 

The Discontented Children. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By Emma Davenport. 

Geoffrey's Great Fault By E. Marryat Norris. 

Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of Bertrand du Guesdin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of «* WilUam Tell." 

HoUday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 

Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Johnny Miller. By Felix Weiss. 

Julia Maitland. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Neptune : ' The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

New Baby (The). By the author of " Our White Violet." 
Our White Violet. By the author of " Gerty and May.'* 
Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norrjs. 
The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at Once. 

Sunny Days. By the author of " Our White Violet," 
What became of Tommy. By E. Marryat Norris 
WiUiam Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By Florian. 
Wrecked, not Lost By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

St. Paui*'s Csxtbohtard, London. 



v- 
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1/- 



THE FAVOUBITE UBBABY. 

Fifteen Volumes, Cloth elegant^ with coloured fronttspieee 

and titU-page^ One ShilUng each. 

1. Tho Zikdftle Etrd Boy. Bt Labt Sxoddast. 

2. Mn. LticMtor's SehooL Bt Ghablbb and Makt Lamb. 

8. The Hiftory of tho Bobini. Br Mrs. Tbdcmkb. . 

4. Xtnoir of lob, iho Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper*! TrmYeli in Sesrek of Hie Xaiter. 
S. The Seottiili Orpham. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Nerer Wroxig ; or, the Toimg Biaputant ; k It was only in Fna. 
a. The Lifie and Perambulations of a Xoiise.< 

9, The Son of a Genius. Bt Mns. Eowlaxd, 

10. The Danghter of a Oenins. Bt Mbs. Hoflamd. 

IL Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mbs. Hovlavd. 

12. Theodore; or The Omsaders. Bt Mbs. Hon.Ain>. 

18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of ** Alwatb Hafpt." 

14. Hury's Holiday. Bt Jbffkbts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hjrmns for Children. 

Price One ShilUng each. 
The Pietoreeqne Primer. Paper Boards. 
Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 
Easy Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards. 
The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Vobimes contain about ^50 pictures g ecich one heina 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover, in hoarJU 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s,') 

The Four Volumes bound together form the '' Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in cloth, price Bs,, or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, 10c 6<i 
Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young. Price Is. boards, 1«. 6d cloth, gilt edges. 
Babies' Xuseum (The) : ob, Rhtmbs, Jingles, and DrrriES fob 

THB NuBBEBT. By Unolb Chablib. Fully ninstrated, 

or paper boards, Is, 6d, 
Classics for the Million. By H. Gbet. (Or bound in cloth, price 2s.) 
Cowslip (The). Fully JUustrated cloth, Is, plain; Is. 6d coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain ; Is. 6d. coloured. 
Dame Partlett's Farm. An Acoount of thb Riches shx obtainbd 

bt Industbt, Ac. Coloured Blustrations, sewed. 
Fairy Folk. By E. Leaky. Illustrated by Isabel Bebklbt, and 

printed in colours by Edmund Evans. Boards, 4to. 
Fairy Gifts : ob, a Wallet of Wondebs. By Kathleen Enox. 

Illustrated by Kate Gbeenawat. Fancy boards. 
Fairy Land. By the late Thomas and Jane Hood. Fancy boards. 
Female Christian Kames, and theib Teaohinos. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mabt E. Bbomfield. Gilt edges. 

Gbiffith, Fabban, Okeden and Welsh, 
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One ShilUng each — continued, 1/- 

Oolden Words for Ohildren, fbom ihb Book of Lifx. In EngliBh, 
French, and German. A set of Illaminated Oards in Packet. 
Or bonnd in cloth interleaved, price 2«. 6<f. gilt edges. 

Ooody Two Shoai : or Thx Histobt of Lnrui Masobbt Mxan- 
WBLL IN Rhtmb, Fully Illnstrated. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amnsizi^ 
figures formed by the hand. By HszmT Bubsill. Two Series 
in one. (Or coloured Illustrations, Is. 6dl) 

Xeta in England. Paper Boards. Fcap. 8vo. 

Hine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illns- 
trated by G. H. Bbnkbtt. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Fetor Piper. I^iaotigal Principles of Plain and Pbbfboi Pbo- 
NX7NCIATION. Oolourod Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastimb bt which Ghildrbn oak 

OONSTBUCI AND BBCONSTRUCr nonJBBS FOB THEM8ELYB8. FoOT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 
JPirat jSsrtef.— Juvenile Party— Zoological Oardenfl— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.^BixAs* Pic-mc— Cats* Ooncert— Three Bears. 
7%ird 8eriet.—B]ind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man* 
Fourth /SerMf.— Grandfather's Birthday— Gymnasiiim— Play-room. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 

Edwabds. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 
Bhymes and Pictures about Bbbad, Tea, Suoab, Cotton, Coals, 

AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two DlustrationB. 

Price Is, plain ; 2$. 6d. coloured. 
%* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain ; Is. coloured. 
Short and Simple Prayers, with Ejrmns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of <' Mamma's Bible Stories." Cloth. 
Short Stories for Children abont Animals. In Words of One 

Syllable. Fully Illustrated by Habrison Wbeel 
Stage in the Drawing Boom (The). By Henbt J. Dae:in. 

Ten New Christmas Carols for Children. The Words by Mrs. 
Hebnaman, and the Music by Alfbbd Redhead, composer of 
"The Story of the Cross," &c. Price IJd. each, or Ten 
Numbers, bound together in a stiff paper cover, price Is, Qd. 
I.— Jesus in the Manger, 
n.— The Birthday of Birthdays. 
III.— The Welcome Home. 
rv. — Carol to Jesus Sleeping, 
v.— The Lambs in the Field. 
*»* The Words only of the above ten Carols may be had sewed 

price One Penny. 
Three Fairly Tales. By Pan. One volume. Demy I6mo, cloth 
elegant. 

St. Paul's Ohubohtabd, London. 



YI. — Bound abont the Christmas 

Tree. 
VII.— Carol for the Children of 
Jesus. 
YIII. — Christmas Song. 
IX.— Old Father Christmas. 
X.— We'll Gather Bound the Fire. 



^v^i^>v«a 
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M. 



Vptidd Down ; or, Tubmovsb Traits. By Tboills Hood. 

WUttiaftni aad Ui CM. Golonred lUaBtntions, sewed. 

TovBg Toealist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Aocompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. MocncsKr 
BisxHOLQMBW. (Or bound in oloth, price 2s,) 

Outlines of the Saints. St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Stephen, 
and St. John, and the Holy Innocents. By E. M. P. Sewed, 
price Gdl 



Price M. mch^ elegantly bound in Paper Boards^ wOh 

Covers in Chronuhlithogiraphtf. 

THE 

TINT NATTTBAL HISTORY SERIES 

07 8TOBY BOOKS AB0X7T ANIMALS FOB LITTLE BEADEB8. 
ALL FBOFUSELT ILLUBTRATBD BT TQB BBBT ASIlSTfl. 

Especially adapted for School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the hooks either impart knowledge about Animals, 
or inculcate the desirabloness of treating them with kindness. 



Zlttts Vahtfu Bird Oaf*. By Mrs. 
B. Lu, Author of «Ihe Afrioui 
Wanderers," 4kc. 

ZkeXinyXiaBafeiie. B7lfr8.B.Lsji, 
Author of '*The AfHmin Wan^ 

deren/'dR). 

< 

The 2>off Foitmaii. By the Author of 
"OddStoriea." 

The XiMhIevoua Monkey. By the 
Author of "Odd Stories.*' 

Lily's Letters from the Fena. By 
ICakt HooPBBy Author of '* Ways 
and Tricks of Animals." 



Ch» 2>of Frin. By Kab.t Hoopxu, 
Author of ''Ways and Tricks of 
Animals.** 
The above 12 vols, in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price 9* 



Little Beddie^s Xenagecie. By Mrs. 
B. liBx, Author of <<Xhe AMflsn 
Wanderen," Ac 

F^roUosome Frisk aad his Friends* 
By the Author of "Trottie»8 
Story Book.'* 

Wise Birds sad Gtorer Pogs. By the 
Author of "Tuppy,** "Tiny 
Stones,'* fto. 

Artful Fussy. By the Author of ** Odd 
Stories,** fto. 

The Fet Fony. By the Autiior of 
'*Trottie'8 Story Book.* 



. >» 



Bow Wow BoUqr. By the Author of 
« Tuppy," •• Odd Stories,'* fto. 



GniFTZTH, Fajbban, Okeden ASfJ) Wblsh, 
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In 21 PartB^ cloth Ump, fancy binding, with Chromo on side. 

Price 6d each, 

TAznra tales for gotta&s homes. 

Fully illustratecL 



60. 



N,B, — Each Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself, 

1. The Killer of Hillbreok : a Bueal Tale. 

5. Tom Tmeman : a Sailor in a Merohantmait. 
Si ICchael BUe and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, thb Soldier. 

6. Joseph Endge, thb Australian Shepherd. 

6. Lift XJndei^oimd; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Lift on the Coast ; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventnres of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Bblmwood ; 0R» the New Zealand Bettlbb. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

14. SweeflieartB : A Tale of Tillage Lifb. 
16. Helpfol Sam. By M. A. B. 

16. Little Pretty. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

17. A Wise Woman. By F. Bayford Harbison. 

18. Saturday Night. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

19. Second Best. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

20. Little Betsy. By Mrs. E. Belton. 

21. Louie White's Hop-picking. By Miss Jenner. 

N,R — The first Twelve parts may also be had in 4 volumes, Is, 6d, 
each voU and 2 volumes, 3«. Qd. each 'vol. 

St. Paul's Gettbchtabd, LoimoN. 
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OUR BOYS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

BIOrUBBS AND BEADUfO FOR UTILE 7 OLK. 

A Saries of Twelve elegant Utile volumes m Gbih extra^ 
wiih Ftektre on front, price Sd. each. The 12 vols, 
in a Box^ price 6«. Every page is Illustrated. 

Thej are espaciaUj raited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Papa*! Prettjr Gift Book. 

2. Xamma's Pretty Gift Book. 
8. Neddy'f Pietnro Story Book. 
4. Stories for Play Time. 

6. The Chriftmai Gift Book. 
6. The Priio Pietore Book. 



7. Little Tommy's Story Book. 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. Xy Little Boy's Story Book. 

10. What Santa dans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Blne*s Pieturo 

Book. 



OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PIOTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in cloth, with 
Picture on fronty price Qd. each. The 12 vols, in 
Box, price 6«. Every page is Illustrated. 

They are especially snited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Nellie's Pictnre Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little 

Troublesome. [Stories. 
8. Little Trotaboat*8 Pictnre 
4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 
6. Stories for Little Cnrly Leeks. 
6. Bright Pictures for Roguish 

Eyes. 



7. Daisy's Picture Album. 

8. Wee- Wee Stories for Wee- 

Wee Girls. 

9. Hay's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Payourite Com- 

panion. 

11. My Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 



THE HOLLY SERIES OF SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 

With original designs by Ida Wauoh. Exquisitely printed in 
bright colours, and issued in attractive and elegant coyers. 
Verses by Amy Blanchard. Price Qd, each. 

The foUowing is a List of the Books in the Series. 

1. Holly Gatherers. 4. Our Boys. 

2. Little Kay. 6. The Christmas Carol. 
8. Horatio Hamilton Harris. 6. Our Pussy Cat 



Gbiffxth, Fabran, Okeden and Welsh, 
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NEEDLEWORK APPLIANCES. 

Ohequered Boards, for Needlework Class Teaching, Cutting- 
Out, xueasuriDg 45 by 36 inches. Chequered in squares of one 
inch, and a red line at every ninth inch. Price One Guinea. 
Nett. 

Lined Paper, for " Extensions,'' 36 by 45 in. Is. per quire. 

Threaders, 6d. per 100; postage, 3d. extra. 

Plain Hints for those who have to Examine Needlework, whether 
for Government Grants, Prize Associations, or Local Managers ; 
to which are added Skeleton Demonstration Lessons to be 
used with the Demdhstration Frames, and a Glossary of terms 
used in the Needlework required from t|^e Scholars in Public 
Elementary Schools. By Mrs. A. Floyer, Author of " Plain 
Needlework," &c. Price, 2s. 

Needlework, Schedule III., Exemplified and Illustrated. By 
Mrs. E. A. Curtis. Cloth, 30 Illustrations, Is. 

The Demonstration Frame, for Class Teaching, on which the 
formation of almost any Stitch may be exhibited, is used in 
the best German Schools. Complete, with Special Needle 
and Cord, price, Ss. 6d. A Stand for the Frame may also 
be had, price 7s. 6d. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH & GERMAN 

WORKS. 

L'Ab^cedaire of French Pronunciation: A Manual for 
Teachers and Students. By G. Leprevost, of Paris, Professor 
of Languages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a 
Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases. By Marin de la 
VoYE. i8mo, cloth, 2s. 

The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. 
Forming a most pleasant and easy Introduction to the Lan- 
guage. By Marin de la Voye. With 80 Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book. Containing 
a select Vocabulary and Dialogues^ Cloth limp, Is. 

Der Schw&tzer ; or, The Prattler. An amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

St. Paul's Chubchyabd, London. 



88 MBuoAxuauii books pububbid n 

NEEDLEW0RK.-CLAS3 TEACHING 
MANUALS AND APPLIANCES. 

SiinBMBd6d bjT Ite SfeMtinuil DopsicuMBt. 

Thej contain full Instructions as to PiN DsiLi^ Position Drill, 
and Needle Drill, as required by the New Code. 

Needle Drill, Position Drill, Pin Drill, Thimble DrHK 
Price, 3d. 

Needlework Demonstration Sheets (Nineteen in number). 
Ediibiting by Diagnuns and Descriptions the Fofmaticn of 
the Stitches in Elementaiv Needlework. 30 by aa inches, 
price Qd. each; or Moooted on rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. 

Tk^fiUawing is a List of the Series^ which is now Compute: — 

ButtOD Hole z Sheet. 

Vnup Scitch for Frills, and 
Fcm or Cocal Stifech .. x „ 



Afphabets for Marking •. 6 Sheets. 

True Marldng Stitch.. .. x Sheet. 

Herring Bone ^ x 

Fuherman's StitchforBraid- 

ipg Nets X 

Stocking Web Stitch (Dam- 

Graniai: Stocking Material i ^ 
Settingm Gathers, or Stock* 

iiw, Knottii^, or Seeding 

^i^iishMttktd) „ .. 



If 
» t% 

X tf 



Hemming, Seaming, and 

Stitching X „ 

Knots, Shoqtenii^ Knots, 

Slip Knots, Joining Knots, x „ 

Siodung Sheet x ,«, 

Invariable Stocking Scale., x „ 

Swiss Doming x „ 



Plain Needlework, arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By Mrs. A* Floyer, Principal of the London 
Institute for Plain Needlework, late Senior Examiner of Needle- 
woiic to the London School Board. Sewed, Od. • 

Plain Knitting and Mending, arxncged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the same Author. 6d. 

Plain Cutting-Out, for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now 
required by the Government Educational Department. Adapted 
to the Principles of Elementary Geometry. By the same 
Author. Sewed, Is. 

The Diagrams referred to in the Book, printed on stout paper 
and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

Drawing Book, Needlework Schedule ILL, Educational Code 
for 1882. Cutting-out required in Standards V., VI. and VII., 
and for Pupil Teachers of the fourth year. Containing also 
copies of Schedule III. for Girls, the Schedule for Pupil Teachers, 
and the instruction to Her Majesty's Inspectors. Appendix I., 
Needle«W)rk on the day of Inspection. Price 3d. 

Sectional Paper, for Use with the Diagrams. Od. per quire; 
postage, 6d. extra. 

Obuvith, Fabbajt, Okeden and Welsh, 
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ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, & GEOMETRY. 

DARNELL, G.— Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. 

Being a Series of Gradually Advancing Exercises, intended to 
employ the Reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil ; with 
ample Explanations of every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of very young Students. Clotii, Is. 6d. 

%• This work maybe had in Three Parts : — Part I., price 6d. ; 
Part II., price 9d. ; Part III., price 6d. 

A Key to Parts II. and III., price is. (Part I. does not require 
a Key.) 

CAYZER, T. S —One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; or. The 

Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set (^ Examples 
and Models of Work. Cloth, Is. 6d« 

All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Eorty 
Heads, and on opening at any one of the Examination PaperSy a 
Complete Set of Examples appears, carefully graduated. 

Key, with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousuid 
Arithmetical Tests. Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests : on tlie same plan, ^o, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. 
Third Edition. Sewed, Is. 

An Aid to Arithmetic. By E. Diver, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 6d. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in 
Germany and France. For Students preparing for Examina- 
tion, Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, 
&c. By J. R. MORELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. With numerous Diagrams. CloUi^ 2s. 

The "Code" Test Cards in Arithmetic: A Series of Cards 
for the various Standards, Mental on one side of the Card, and 
General Arithmetic on the other. The whole Series has been 
expressly designed to meet the requirements of the New Code 
for Standards II., III., IV., V., VI., and VIL, each SUndard 
distinguished by its own colour. In cloth case, price Is. each. 

St. Paxil's Chubohxibd, Lovdon. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 



A Dictionary of English History, chrono- 
logically arranged for Examination Students. By Myra 
Marbron. Being a synopsis of all the principal events ynih 
dales in English History. Cloth. 

A useful book to teachers and learners. 

Historical Readers. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 

Senior Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and University 
Lecturer on Ilistoty. 

Book I. — Stories from English History, 144pp., cloth boards, lod. 

„ II. — England to 1485 i6opp. „ is. 

,, III. „ 1660 i66pp. „ IS. 

„ XV. 9, present date ... i68pp. „ is. 

Each book contains a map of England and numerous illustrations, and the 
right number of lessons and of paees to satisfy the requirements of the New 
Code and of the recent Circular. Plans of important battles are also introduced. 

The paper, printing, and binding are alike excellent. 

The above series is the work of an eminent historian, who has made it his aim 
that the books should be readable and should be history, and who has avoided, 
as far as possible, the multiplication of dates and proper names, which burden the 
memory without appealing to the intelligence ; and they will be found far 
superior to any set yet published, for instruction, for interest, for accuracy, and 
for purity of style in composition. They are e(]ually suited for board schools 
and for voluntary schools ; no political or religious views are contemned, none 
specially approved. 

Test Exercises in Arithmetic and in Mental 

Arithmetic. A Series of Seven Packets of Duplex Cards for 
the Seven Standards, founded on the latest requirements of the 
Mundella Code, and in accordance with the r^z^^^instructions 
issued to H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Price is. per Packet of 
Thirty Cards, 

Dictation Exercises. A Graduated Collection, 

chiefly selected from the works of Standard Authors ; for use 
in Schools of all grades, and for Students preparing for Oxford 
and Cambridge Local, Civil Service, and other Examinations. 
By the Editor of " Poetry for the Young.*' Cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

Gbiffith, FABitAN, Okeden and Welsh, 
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VARIED OCCUPATIONS FOR INFANTS. 

Infants' Drawing Books. Price 2d, each. 

Book I. Vertical and Hoiizontal Lines of varying lengths in com- 
bination. 

Book II. Vertical and Horizontal Lines, with Oblique Lines cross- 
ing one space at a time. 

Book III. Vertical and Horizontal Lines, with Oblique Lines crossr 
ing more than one space at a time. 

A Kindergarten Drawing Book. Compiled by 

T. G. RooPER. Cloth, price u. 6^. A book for Infants* 
Mistresses, containing over two hundred exercises in drawing 
for the blackboard, by means of which the children of from 
four to seven years of age may be so trained in drawing as to 
be able to enter readily upon the course prescribed for the 
Standards. 

Infant School Drill. Cloth, price i^. ed. Ex- 
ercises for the healthy development of the body, with suitable 
tunes and sixty-six explanatory diagrams. Arranged for the 
use of infants* schools by Winifred Wilson. 

Recitations for Infants Schools ; Including old- 

£9ishioned Nursery Rhymes, and other Pieces suitable for chil- 
dren up to eight years of age, written by authors whose names 
guarantee merit Compiled by Wilhelmina Rooper. Cloth 
boards, price 9^. 

These may be purchased of all booksellers ; or copies will be sent free 
by post on receipt of the published price. 



St. Tajjl^b Chubohyabd, Londok. 



NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

Specially compiled to meet the requirements of 

CiKiilar 228. 

By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A., 

Trin. Coll., Camb., Author of «*The Teachw.** 

Adopted by ike School Beards far Lond&ny Leeds^ LekesPBr^ 

Derby ^ 6-f. 



ShMMa- Cloth 

Boole Standaxxl. Lesiom. Maps, tioos. Pages. lainp. Boards. 

I. for I. containing 40 i 31 100 8d. lod. 

» 40 I 37 "9 -. i/- 

» 53 13 18 176 ... 1/3 

„ 61 7 16 160 ... 1/3 

„ 64 16 22 208 ... 1/4 

» 49 17 13 308 ... t/6 

with an Atlas of Physical Geogniphy 
(16 Maps) and numerous Illustrations. 220 pp., 
full bound, cloth boards, price zs. 



IL 


M 11. 


IIL 


„ III. 


IV. 


„ IV. 


V. 


.. V. 


VT. 


„ VL 


VII. 


» VII 



Each of these books contain the right number of 
lessons and of pages to satisfy all the reqniremenis of 
the Code and of the recent Circular. 



OPINJONS OF THE PRESa 

f* The Readers hear evidence on. every pag^ of the author* s great experience 
9f School Worky and ef his thorot^ JgT*^ of the cotuHOons under which the 
elements of geegra^y am Umght im. the stand0nit»"^ScHOOt, Boakd 
Chroniclb. 

<*/» an examination of these volumes the feature that first strikes the 
reader is, probably, the amount of information stored within them, and the 
more one penetrates into them the more this becomes apparent. The author 
hat sP€iired no labour to make has books the meame ^coKveying gee g rapkical 
knmuled^. The information is full, sound, and exhibits conaderable research. 
Illustrations are introduced here and there, and the maps are very well dene — 
distinct, not crowded with names, but just sufficient to strike the attention of 
the /^M/t/."— Schoolmaster. 

GsmiTB, Fabbait, Oxsdbn and Wzibb, 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY-BOOKS. 

A SURE AND CERTAIN ROAD TO GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

After over a gnarter of a century of public favour, are everywhere acknowledged 
OS th0 beat mr simpUcicy and thoroitghncsa. With these Copv<books the pupil 
advances in the act of wntiog with ease and rapidity, while the labour of the 
teacher is very greatly lightened. They are.used in nearly all the best schools in 
QnaX Britain aad the Colonles» and are adapted to the new Educational Code. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 

It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 

It gradually advances ironL the Simple Stroke to a superior Small-hand, 

IQwassistaDce given in the primal lesson is xeduced as the learner pro^ 

gresses» until all guidance is. safely withdrawn. 
The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and prevent the 

pupils copying their own writmg, as m books with single head-lines. 
The system insures the progressoC the learner, and greatly lightens the 

labours qf the .teacher. 



I. 
II. 

vr. 

IT. 

V. 



]MJtirS!LL*S JnXTTOBAL TWaPJEKST COPT-BOOKS^ for the 

Standards. t6 Nqs., Fcap 4ta 



STANDARD /. 
X Elementary. 

a Single and Double Letters. 
3 LaiipB Text (Short Words). 

STANDARD IT. 

3 Large Text (Short Words). 

4 Laige Text (Short Words). 

5 Text, Large Text, and Figures. 

STANJXARD Til, 

6 Text, Round, Capitals, & Figures. 
' 7 Text, Round and Small. 

8 TeoBt, Round, Small, ft Figures. 



STANDARD TV. 
9 Text, Round, Small, & Figures. 
«> Tejct, Round, Small, & Figures^ 
rr Round, Small, and Figures. 

STANDARD V. 
sa Round, Small, and Flgurei. 
Z3 Round and Small. 
Z4 Round and Small. 

STANDARD VI, 
z5 Small Hand. 
x6 Soioll Hand. 



AAXffSLL'B LABeS POST OePT-BOan. i6 Nos., ^ each. 

The first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and carefully- 
written copies, in Pencil-coloured Ink| to be first written over and then 
iimtaited ; the remaiaiag nnoUxrs havuig Black Head<lines for imitation 
only. Thf ythoU gradiuUljf ada^tidncfi^*'^ <* fimpU Stroke to a superior 
Smallrkand. 



X SIcmeatary (Strokes, &cj 
3 Single Letters. 
3, 4 La^e Text (Short Words). 

Text, Large Text^ and Figures. 

Round Text, Capitals, & r^ures. 



VTo. 

7 Teict, Round & Small. 
8,9,xo Text,Round,SniaU,&Figiu:es. 
xz, xa Round, Small, and Figures. 
13, 14 Round and Small. 
Z5, x6 Small-hand. 



I 

DABITELL'S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS. 24 Nos., y. each, green 
covers ; «r on a superior, paper, nathle covers* 4^. each. 



No. 

z Elementary (Strokes, &c.) 

a Single Letters. 
3, 4 La^ Text (Slwrt WordsX 

5 Text, Large Text aad Figures; 

6 Text, Round and Capitals. 

7 Round, Small and Figures. 

8 Text, Round and Small. 



Na 

9 Round, Small, and Figures. 
so, xz Round and Small. 
Z3,i3,z5 Round, Small, & Figures. 

Z4 Round and Small. 
z6t0 2o Small-hand. 

3z Ornamental Hands. 
23 to 34 Ladies' Angular Writing. 



St. Padi.^8 Crukobtabi), London. 




POPULAR SHZIiIiZNO BOOKS 

From THE OLD CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
PubliBhed by GBIFFITH, PABBAN, OEEDSV 4 WELSH. 



SELrF-DOOMED. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of 

" Great Porter Square " : aMjrstery. Paper. lUaminated cover. 
«i " " ' " - - - - . _ _ - - 

the 
through 

IL 

THE STRANGE STORY OF EUGENIA; 

the Necromancer's Hand, &c. By Miss Helen H. Coodb, 
with Illustrations by the Authcn:. 

IIL 

THE DISK : ' a Prophetic Reflection. By 

E. A. Robinson and G. W. Walu 

"A startling romance concerning inventions and discoverieft.**— Zi/rrary 

IV. 

CAPE COD FOLKS. By Sally Pratt McLean. 

** For those who seek amusement there is something to make the reader chuckle 
on every page." — Athenaum. 
*' An excellent siory.**— Morning Post. 

V. 

A VOICE FROM THE DIM MILLIONS. 

Edited by M. C. Despard. Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
" We heartilv commend this little hook to our readers."— C^nrA Bells^ 
" Grimly and yet pathetically told." — Citizen. 

'* We trust this little book will reach a wide circle of oar readers.** — Literary 
World, 

VL 

AMBULANCE LECTURES: or, What to do in 

Cases of Accidents or Sudden Illness. By L. A. Weatherley, 

M.D., Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, Order of St. 

John of Jerusalem in England. With numerous Illustrations. 

Cloth, thoroughly revised, 

"Very good, and expressed in the plainest language." — The Medical Record, 

" A safe guide in cases of emergency ; will supply a much-felt want." — British 

Medical Journal. 
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THE YOUNG WIFE'S OWN BOOK: a 

Manual of Personal and Family Hygiene, containing everything 

that the Young Wife and Mother ought to know concerning 

her own Health, at the most important periods of her life, and 

that of her Children. By L. A. Weatherley, M.D. 
" We recommend It with confidence."-;-^asaar. 
" A most useful book, with the best possible taste.*' — City Press, 
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